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No Story 


“No story here,” states 
Sidney, O. So there IS 


a business story there 


“eehtatatien 


—and a big one 


See: “No Story in Sidney” 








Yes-Man 


Yes-Man tells all: Why 
he yesses Mr. Big, kills 


time, buries ideas, and 


how he can be cured 


See: Confessions of a Yes-Man 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





You flick 
a Switch 








Tas flick of an electric switch is 

an every day affair. So is drinking 
an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Millions 
of people accept Coca-Cola that 
way. You drink it, enjoy it,— and 
that’s that! When you want it, it 
is there to serve you. It’s a part 
of the American way. 


It took an idea to produce 
Coca-Cola. It took art and skill 
to give it quality. It took time to 
put Coca-Cola where you could 
get it. It took you, and millions 
like you, who found in ice-cold 





‘vor litt 
this Glass 


Coca-Cola something they wanted 
—pure, wholesome refreshment. 
All these things reach fulfillment 
in the moment you raise an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola to your lips. And 
so, such a moment has become 
a symbol of typical American 
refreshment. 

The millions who pause at soda 
fountains tell you so. Spic and 
span bottling plants, fleets of 
trucks, vendor boys in baseball 
parks, coolers and refreshment 
stands around the corner from 


anywhere ..; all these things re- 
veal something weliketo pointout 
as typical American enterprise. 

You'll never lose your first im- 
pression of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
For its taste never loses the fresh- 
ness of appeal that first charmed 
you. Coca-Cola always makes a 
pause the pause that refreshes. And 
it’s interesting to remember the 
history back of it and the con- 
tribution ice-cold Coca-Cola has 
made to the American way of 
living. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 


Delicious and 
Refreshing 
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You See Which is Best 
_and Why its Best! 


THIS YEAR YOU'LL GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY BY THIS EASY “ONE-TWO” METHOD 


/. 








IT SHOWS CLEARLY HOW "ALL 3” LOW- PLYMOUTH GIVES YOU THE SMOOTHEST, 
PRICED CARS STACK UP ON SIZE, COMFORT, * | GENTLEST RIDE YOU'VE EVER HAD IN ANY 


AND FINE ENGINEERING FEATURES. il LOW-PRICED CAR...YOU'LL BE DELIGHTED ! 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS 


Vymeodtle hid UU... 
C2 hab UM Ca 3 aS 


OW YOU CAN actually see the big 
1 N differences in size, comfort and 
fine engineering features that are 
switching so many thousands to the 
1940 Plymouth! 
Plymouthistheonly oneof“All3” 
low-priced cars that gives you a ma- 
jority of the 22 big features found 
in high-priced cars. 
See the1940 Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer’s. Then to satisfy 
yourself still further, take Plym- 
COUPES START AT | SEDANS START AT DELIVERED IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, including stand- | outh’s delightful Luxury Ride. 
645 | GOO SSSNSNSG MAMET ING se we new Prmowh Commerc 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. Major Bowes, C.B.S.,Thurs., 9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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CUT YOUR HAULING 


THIS TRIED-AND-PROVED WAY! 


e Here’s what professional haulers — 


whose income depends sole 








pull far more than it can carry 


on its back, Fen so too, can 


a motor truck, when used as 
a. a mechanical horse and 


coupled toa Trailer, 


PULL far more than it can CARRY. 
a, ae 


BY ADOPTING this Fruehauf Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling—as truck users in more 
than 100 lines of business have already 
done—you will be certain to save in more 
ways than one. 


YOU SAVE ON FIRST COST 
You're sure to save on first cost. A small 
truck will pul] as much as a larger, more 
expensive one will carry. So you can safely 
select the smaller one, add a Fruehauf 
Trailer and by so doing reduce your first 
cost by at least one-third. 

GAS AND UPKEEP SAVINGS 
You'll save on gas—as much as 30%—and 
you'll save on upkeep because the smaller 
truck will, of course, cost you less to service. 

Since the smaller truck will cost only 
one-half as much, you'll have a smaller 
investment to write off and you'll spend less 


ly on their hauling costs—do to 


get the most out of every dollar they spend for hauling .- - 





when you replace the truck. Ten years is 
the average life of a Fruehauf Trailer, so 
depreciation write-off each year will 
be extremely small. Many Fruehauf owners 
have reduced their total depreciation costs 
as much as 50%. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Like so many others, you may find a “shuttle” 
operation just the thing to save you still 
more. By this method, one truck can handle 
several Fruehauf Trailers. You simply leave 
one or more Trailers to be loaded or 
unloaded and use the truck to do a full-time 
job of pulling first one and then another of 
the Trailers ready to be moved. 


GET ALL THE FACTS 
“Executive Thinking” is the title of a booklet 
which contains all the facts about the 
savings made possible by the Fruehauf 
Truck-Trailer method of hauling. It is yours 
upon request. 

* * * * 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


More than 48,000 communities 
_40% of all those in the United 
States—depend solely upon 
motor transportation for hauling 
service. Without such service, 
people in these communities 
would be seriously handicapped. 








FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


cng ince Ct Jrastdboua Won 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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The price level is more likely to rise 


than fall. 


Prediction: 
nite turn. 


Mid-year will see a defi- 
Indications at the moment favor a turn 
upwards. 


Roosevelt third-term prospects have 
become second-rate. 


They are sais onan who see early 
peace. 


Home building, happily, is rising 


somewhat. 


Was Welles’ journeying worth the cost 
to taxpayers? 


Union leaders who favored illegal sit- 
down strikes don’t like the Justice De- 
partment’s sitting down on_ illegal 
union practices. 


The election has knocked out economy. 


Good utility stocks look better—be- 
cause of the political trend. 


Congress should pass another “death 
sentence”—on the Labor Board. 


Bank on the Allies winning, after a 
terrific struggle. 


Has Garner garnered Farley? 


A New York subway strike would 
have put the CIO in a hole. 


SEC: Scuttling Enterprise Cruelly. 


Some census questions are without 
sense. But 


The persistency of Headman Dies of 
the Committee investigating Commv- 
nism, praise be, is belying his name. 
Still looks like expanding war orders. 


Not McNutt! 


Special sales efforts are now wat- 
ranted. 
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What's 


inthe Wind 


Wortp’s Fair TIME is rolling around 
again, and before long both the San 
Francisco and New York Fairs will be 
going full blast. 


Will they have the financial troubles 
they had last year? That depends on 
the attendance—and the attendance de- 
pends on how the Fairs are merchan- 
dised to the Great American Public. 


Last year, the public relations and 
merchandising program of the New 
York Fair wasn’t too good. That’s 
what most public relations and mer- 
chandising men say, only they use 
stronger words. 


This year, it will be very different. 
And the inside story of why the pro- 
gram flopped last year, and why and 
how it is being changed this year, 
brings out some very important facts 
about mass merchandising and de- 
veloping a successful public relations 
program for business. You'll have that 
inside story soon. 


* 


The old-time Yankee mechanic who 
lavished motherly care on the tools of 
his trade had something that was the 
envy of the world: Pride in his job. 
And it was that pride that made him 
one of the finest workmen the world 
has ever known. 


Today’s American workman can do 
just as fine a job. But with machines 
and mass-production methods, taking 
pride in the job is not as automatic a 
process. Yet the principle is still sound 
—a proud workman is a happy and 
capable workman. 


Perhaps some employers haven’t been 
paying enough attention to that prin- 
ciple. And admittedly it isn’t too easy 
to stimulate pride in workmanship. 
But it can be done, and the results far 
overshadow the effort necessary. A 
report on how some companies are 
doing it is scheduled for early publica- 
tion—THE Eprrors. 
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Foster Gunnison studies stack of wall panels for 
his mass-production houses 


97% of employables are working, and buying, in 


Sidney, Ohio 
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116 Years of Insuring 
Property Values 









Capital 


Net surpivs 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned, the total admitted assets and surplus would be increased by $730,579.39. 
Securities carried at $3,200,590.35 in the above statement are deposited as 
required by law. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Guited States Fire 


Jnsurance Company of New Bork 


Organized 1824 


HOME OFFICE: 110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 







U. S. DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES— 
WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. 4 
ALLEGHENY DEPT., PITTSBURGH 


# PACIFIC DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO 
< SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA, GA. 
’’ CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N. C. 
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Readers Say: | 








CLEARED Up 


Please refer to a photo on page 7 of 
Forses for March 15. This is referred to as 
a photo of John Van Mahon Dorr, but the 
statement is made that no one seems to know 
who he is. 

This photograph is a perfect likeness of 
Mr. James Mullenbach, for many years .a 
labor arbitrator between Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx and their union employees in Chicago. 
Mr. Mullenbach made a wonderful record 
of fairness in this ticklish job, retaining the 
respect and confidence of both the company 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Union. He 
died a few years ago while still holding this 
position.—F. E. Snort, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mr. Short has the answer.—THE EpiTors. 


Cover IDEA 


For some time we've been admiring 
ForsBes cover design because we feel it is 
very outstanding. From time to time we 
change the cover design of our monthly 
employee publication for sake of variety, 





and we are certainly glad we copied the 


design and style of Forses for our March 
number. 

We’ve received many compliments within 
our own organization on the cover, and a 
great many quickly recognized that it was 
patterned after your magazine.—STer.inc S. 
ParKER, editor, A-M Factory News, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, O. 


THREE Keys TO SUCCESS 


I should like to add my personal ap- 
preciation of your magazine. It has kept me 
up-to-date on affairs in the whole world of 
business. The philosophy of many of your 
articles on men who have served and reached 
the top bears out my own ideas of service, 
herd work and consideration for employees 
as the basis for a sound business career and 
gives me the courage to stick to that phil- 
osophy.—W. E. Stone, Needham, Mass. 
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Study Your Leaders 


F you merely admire and envy the executive 
ability of leaders in business, finance, and 


industry, you will never be endowed with their 
capacity, or be able to duplicate their success. 


To succeed on your own account, you must 


gain what they have and you lack: an under- 
standing of the entire field of business. 


A leader in business has a thorough grasp 


of the principles which underlie all success- 


ful businesses. If you could sit unseen, at his 
conference table, during the planning of an 
advertising campaign, you would see that he 
is guided by a broad understanding of the 


laws of distribution, supply and demand, the 


psychology of selling. Advertising to him is 
not a daring gamble—it is a powerful, meas- 
urable force. 

And if you could observe his daily conduct 
of financial operations, you would see his de- 
cisions based on an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of banking, finance, investment. His 
entire management is guided by a thorough 
knowledge of organization, costs and credit. 
His policies are constructed with clear under- 
standing of commercial law. He knows busi- 
ness as a whole. 

This knowledge has been collected, classi- 
fied and presented for your use in the Modern 
Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

Big men founded the Institute and big busi- 
ness leaders are contributing to the course. 
Among the contributors are such executives 
as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Corporation; Colby M. Ches- 
ter, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General Foods 
Corporation; Thomas J. Watson, President, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation; 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Corporation; Major 
B. Foster, Chairman, Department of Banking 
and Finance, New York University, and many 
others. 

What is the verdict of business men as to 
the value of the Institute? 


Chief Engineer of a Public Utility: 


“The Course has brought me, not only con- 
crete practical ideas that were directly 
applicable to my own work, but has given 


—Know What They Know! 


me a much wider knowledge of business 
in general than I could otherwise have sé- 
cured. No man today has time or money 
enough to spend in learning basic princi- 
ples by experience.” 


Vice-President of a National Bank: 


“There is no doubt that, after having con- 
scientiously followed the Course from be- 
ginning to end, one would be thoroughly 
acquainted with most of the problems that 
are to be met in the ordinary course of 
business. I am glad to recommend the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Course to 
anyone who is interested in equipping him- 
self with that business information which 
will enable him to improve his position.” 


We could quote hundreds more. These men 
are leaders. They have not only taken the 
Course themselves, but have. watched its in- 
fluence on younger men. Their judgment of 
the Course must be right. 


Send for “Forging ‘Ahead 
in Business” 


The coupon will bring you a copy of this fa- 
mous book which has helped so many other 
men to shorten their route to success. If you 
are one of the few Who are asking, “What am 
I going to be earning five years from now?” 
you will send for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 





To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 


211 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, free, a copy 
of “‘Forging Ahead in Business.”’ 





Name 


Business Address 
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HERE tut UNUSED MILEAGE 


-INAMY USED truck 


—CAN BE BOUGHT WITH 


Vd HEN International dealers and 
branches sell mew trucks they are all 
INTERNATIONALS. They are qual- 
ity trucks. Owners buy Internationals 
with the confidence established by a 
34-year reputation. 

When International dealers and 
branches sell used trucks they sell a// 
makes—and experience has taught 
them that the same regard for value 
must be maintained, the same regard 
for owner-confidence that applies to 
the sale of new International Trucks. 

Let’s say the truck shown here be- 
longed to Tom Brown. Tom is faced 
with a bigger hauling contract and he 
has switched to a new truck. His used 


truck is ready for a new owner. Mile- 
age was built into it, and the Interna- 
tional dealer or branch has given it a 
thorough reconditioning. You can put 
your own name on this truck and 
count on receiving exceptional value 
in UNUSED mileage. 

International dealers and branches 
know the used truck problem must be 
handled with exactly the same fairness 
to you that goes with the purchase of 
every new International. Whatever 
the make, mileage, or price—you will 
receive top value. 

Ask any International dealer or 
branch about the After-Sale Service 
Agreement. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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NEW Trucks and USED Trucks 
international sizes 
range from Half-Ton to 
powerful Six-Wheelers 


INTERNATIONAL 




















‘SwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 








Fact and Comment 
iy \ 


Bureaucrats Spear Progress 


Bureaucrats have accustomed us to weird rulings, to 
weird decrees, to weird interference with business, finan- 
cial, industrial functioning. But the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has capped the climax. This nondescript 
body, after having sanctioned the inauguration of com- 
mercial television on September 1 next, has revoked its 
own action. On what ground? Because “two or three years 
from now” improved television receivers may be evolved! 
Fantastic, but true. 

Should other bureaucratic agencies follow this line of 
“reasoning,” it may be that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will forbid railroads to buy new equipment lest 
something better may, perchance, be developed “two or 
three years from now.” Washington, if it had. the power, 
perhaps would like to command all motor manufacturers 
to cease production, on the same theory, namely, that “two 
or three years from now” better cars may be made. 

Yet there are people who advocate multiplication of 
governmental interference with enterprise, which alone 
can provide self-sustaining employment. The FCC’s pro- 
nouncement is so ludicrous that it would make one laugh 
if it didn’t, rather, make one weep. 





Too many decisions that are all wet 
will dry up the robustest business. 





Is This True? 


A reader and friend, who has had to fight his own way 
in the world, complains about the complacency of those 
occupying the highest positions in business, industry, 
finance, etc. He declares: “Most of these fellows are elder- 
ly. They have earned either a competency or wealth. They 
don’t have to worry financially. With too few exceptions, 
they have been content to lie back and let Washington 
lord it over everybody. Their attitude is that, having 
amassed plenty to take care of themselves and their fam- 
ilies, they should worry. . . . What of younger men? If 
we had more of them at the head of big companies and 
institutions, they wouldn’t be satisfied to be kicked around 
by domineering politicians. They would fight back. They 





would be more interested, more vigilant in sticking up for 
their rights, for the rights of enterprise, than are well-to-do 
oldsters.” 

Is there any genuine basis for this charge? 


Too Few Bricks Laid 


If as many new homes, per million of population, had 
been built in the United States as have been built in the 
United Kingdom in recent years, we would have witnessed 
a 200% increase in activity. The population of England 
and Scotland is less than one-third of ours. Yet in these 
two small countries—three Englands and three Scotlands 
would not equal the area of one American state, Texas— 
far more houses have been built each recent year than 
built in this vast continent of ours. For the year ended 
March 31, 1939, in England and Wales alone 322,360 new 
homes were put up, contrasted with approximately 263,000 
new family accommodations here during the same period. 
Of the English total, more than two-thirds were financed 
without any kind of governmental or other financial aid. 
Local Authorities, meaning municipalities, etc., were re- 
sponsible for less than one-third, while the Government 
helped to build the insignificant total of 4,207. 

Building costs are much lower in Britain than here. One 
reader informs me that, whereas the British bricklayer lays 
some 1,800 bricks a day, the average for union bricklayers 
here ranges from only one-third to not more than half that 
number. Shocking, if true, since we perennially boast about 
the superiority of American workers. 

Home building costs in this country must come down. 
More regular employment at much lower daily wage rates 
would benefit building craftsmen, home builders, our 
whole national wellbeing. If the many suits now being 
instituted by the Department of Justice against contractors 
and unions associated with building actually lead to lower- 
ing the cost of building, a vitally important. objective will 
have been attained. 


States Using Advertising 


Income is important. Mounting costs of government have 
bestirred states to launch aggressive campaigns to attract 
industries or, in some instances, tourists, the objective be- 
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ing, of course, to garner more income, to ease the tax load 
on other citizens. 

Whereas seven years ago only six states utilized adver- 
tising, every state but one has since jumped on the band- 
wagon. Results have varied, but. on the whole, are called 
fruitful. 

Not only New Jersey State, but various cities and com- 
munities, have reaped exceptionally rich harvests through 
advertising. Last year 922 new industries started opera- 
tions in New Jersey. Not only so, but Chairman Andrew 
W. Robertson, of the mammoth Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., announced the other day that he liked 
the State’s attitude toward industry, and intimated that 
when expansion became necessary Jersey would be favored. 

Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have also developed 
vigorous and successful advertising for new plants. In 
addition to attracting new industries, North Carolina’s 
tourist trade has almost tripled since 1937, when this 
State began advertising. Illinois, Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia have just voted appropriations to tell the nation 
about their advantages. 

The Southern Governors’ Conference and the New Eng- 
land Council have afforded shining examples of what can 
be accomplished by the right kind of advertising. 

The supreme need today is for business and industry to 
institute an educational campaign on a scale incomparably 
beyond anything ever yet attempted, in order that voters 
may be given far more adequate understanding of what 
has been responsible for the creation of living conditions 
here transcending those anywhere else on earth. The poli- 
ticians have sought maliciously, too effectively, to poison 
the public’s mind against employment givers. They have 
shrewdly played upon the people’s economic ignorance. 
The salvation lies in education. 





He is on the wrong track whose off-work 
hours tire him more than his work-hours. 





“Paid For By Taxpayers” 
You know how fond WPA and PWA are of posting 


prominent signs proclaiming that they are carrying on 
so-called “projects.” The implication is that these under- 
takings are a sort of gift from Washington and that, 
therefore, everybody should feel deeply grateful. The New 
York State Legislature, however, has passed a bill which 
provides that the following sign be displayed at all such 
operations: “This project paid for by taxpayers.” 

How this must gall the Federal gentlemen who have 
sought to pose as super-Santa Clauses. In my home com- 
munity we are building an addition to a school under a 
45% Federal contribution. Came a request that money— 
taxpayers’ money—be spent on designing and manufac- 
turing a metal plate telling the world that this was a PWA 
project! 

What benefit local taxpayers who paid more than half 
of the cost of the building would receive from such an 
expenditure, nobody even attempted to explain. For obvi- 
ous reasons. 
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Gasoline stations in New Jersey used to post signs tell- 
ing the price they charged for gasoline and the amount 
they had to add for the tax on gasoline. The tax-eating 
authorities prohibited this telling of the truth. 

If all states were to follow the example of New York. 
would there not be less enthusiasm for WPA and PWA 
spending? “This project paid for by taxpayers” is an 
unpalatable truth for the political spenders. 





The more you give the more 
you have—happiness. 





Why Favor Private Enterprise? 


Is America’s system of private enterprise worth pre. 
serving? Or would the nation flourish better under very 
widespread ownership of industrial, utility, railway, in- 
surance and other investor-owned enterprises by the Gov- 
ernment? The New Deal has gone drastically farther than 
any previous Administration in launching competition 
against tax-paying concerns owned by vast numbets of 
savers and investors. Should people demand that State 
Socialism approach the lengths achieved in Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy? 

These questions will confront voters next November. 

Please see page 34 for announcement of the details of 
a Forses Contest, “Why I Favor Private Enterprise.” 
Anyone, everyone, is eligible to submit views. 


The Personal Touch Counts 


“Red” Motley, able and genial Crowell-Collier execu- 
tive, giving a luncheon to friends who had congratulated 
him on a recent promotion, introduced a personal touch 
which registered. The place card for each publisher or 
editor or advertising representative was a copy of each 
man’s publication—‘“all bought at the newsstands.” The 
Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati flattered this writer by 
having as place cards, on the occasion of a luncheon and 
speech, miniature replicas of the latest FORBES cover. 
Several of my friends of the old school, although sur- 
rounded by secretaries and stenographers, personally write 
by pen friendly, non-business letters. | always interpret 
this as embodying a compliment. 

There are exceptions, but I have noted during the last 
thirty years that the best esprit de corps usually exists 
where the heads are on an intimate basis with their work 
folks. The personal touch manifestly appeals in employee 
relations. 

And we all know that many women—and men, too— 
patronize certain stores because they particularly like some 
clerk or clerks. 

From no angle is it wise to let the harsh hurly-burly of 
modern business crush out all sentiment. However wealthy, 
poor indeed is the person in whose veins the milk of 
human kindness has frozen. 


To get ahead, keep up 


with current events. 
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The first commercial transatlantic flight from New York’s new airport (above), concluded early in April, was important. But much more 
important was what President Juan Trippe of Pan American Airways predicted at the take-off: Daily 12-hour flights to Europe within 
three years. What such service would do to costly super-steamships is worth thinking about. (Wide World) 


What Happened 


For the first time this year, encour- 
aging news begins to break. Two un- 
expected dividends—U. S. Steel’s of 
$1, Columbia Gas & Electric’s of 20c— 
are interpreted to mean confidence in 
industry’s near-future. Latest report of 
National Industrial Conference Board 
reveals drop in new orders in Febru- 
ary—but also a drop (first since Au- 
gust) in inventories. Automobile sales 
continue strong into April, after a first- 
quarter output 25% above January- 
March, 1939, and a sales performance 
even higher. Stocks move upward (p. 
35), and industrial downtrend defi- 
nitely flattens out (p. 31). 


What’s Ahead 


Also for first time this year, many 
industrial leaders feel sure enough of 
the future to talk about it. President 


William S. Knudsen of General Motors 
foresees the third best year in com- 
pany history. Chairman Andrew W. 
Robertson of Westinghouse Electric 
concludes that “the worst is over,” that 
business will climb steadily from now 
to the year end at least. And Chairman 
Ernest T. Weir of National Steel adds 
that “Steel has reached the low point 
or pretty close to it.” 


Building Upswing? 


The all-important building industry 
grows optimistic, too, as Spring ushers 
in the traditional residential-building 
season. Building unions and building- 
trades employers are tangled in a 
coast-to-coast chain of Federal anti- 
trust actions; but if the ultimate goal 
of the suits—break-up of “monop- 
olies,” thus lower building costs—is 
reached, the industry, labor and the 
public should benefit (p. 9). Mean- 


while, building-materials manufactur- 
ers report “brisk” inquiries for their 
products, and some observers hazard 
a forecast that 1940 will be the big- 
gest home-building year since 1929. 


Three Checkreins 


Federal Housing Administration 
adds strongly bullish notes by making 
an upward revision in its already- 
cheerful 1940 estimates and reporting 
that the last week of March brought 
it the largest amount of home-mort- 
gage-insurance business in its history. 
Two other factors in building opti- 
mism are U. S. Housing Authority’s 
1940 program for 293 low-cost hous- 
ing projects totalling $350,000,000; 
and FHA’s drive to boost construction 
of $2,500 homes by financing them on 
5% down payments. But three ques- 
tions, still to be answered definitively, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Keystone for a Nickel 


Who’s going to be the Henry Ford of housing? Some people think that Foster Gunnison is the 





man. Maybe so—if far-reaching new ideas and revolutionary methods are the qualifications 


ON THE NORTH bank of the Ohio 
River, in the small city of New Al- 
bany, Ind., prefabricated housing— 
talked about and theorized about and 
argued about for years—is at last get- 
ting a real start. 

The seedbed is the factory of Gun- 
nison Housing Corp. 

But before you enter the factory, 
first throw away most of your pre- 
conceived ideas about prefabricated 
houses—the shoe-box design, the mo- 
notonous uniformity, the conception 
of a house as “a machine for living,” 
and all the other high-toned theory in 
which prefabrication has so far bogged 
down. 

For as Foster Gunnison, head of the 
company, sees it, his problem isn’t an 
“architectural problem” or a “socio- 
logical problem.” It’s the dollars-and- 
cents problem of running a company 
at a profit. To do that, you must find 
out what people want, and give it to 
them. And the significance of what he 
and his company are doing lies in the 
fact that he is doing exactly that—and 
making it pay. 


OFF ON THE WRONG FOOT 


But that point has been a long time 
in coming. Some seven years ago, Gun- 
nison first entered prefabrication with 
his own company in New York. Like 
other prefabricators, he called his 
house “a machine for living”; and it 
looked the part. But people weren’t in- 
terested in buying machines for living. 
They just didn’t look like the homes 
which the average man saw in his 
dreams. 

Gunnison decided to face the brutal 
fact that he was on the wrong track. 
People won’t buy what they ought to 
buy. They'll buy only what they want 
to buy. 

So he began a program of basic 





Harwoop F. Merritt is managing editor of 
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market research to find out what 
people really wanted in houses. Flat 
roofs and other characteristics of 
“modern” architecture promptly went 
out the window. And what finally 
emerged from his drafting boards was 
a one-story, peaked-roof house which 
is conventional in appearance, tasteful 
in design—but revolutionary in manu- 
facture and construction. 

The Gunnison house is assembled 
from standard, interchangeable ply- 
wood panels, plastic-bonded, filled with 
mineral-wool insulation, bolted  to- 
gether at the building site. 





Gunnison shows one individualizing feature 
—*“quoined corners” of several kinds. Note 
the stock on hand, ready for shipment 


Floor, wall, ceiling and roof each 
has its particular type of panel. The 
largest can be handled by two men; 
a wall panel, for example, is eight feet 
high, four feet wide, 21/4 inches thick. 
Doors and windows come already set 
in special panels, assembled at the fac- 
tory; there’s no cutting and frim- 
ming on the job to make a door or a 
window fit, Gunnison points out—you 
just put the panel in the place for it. 
Ceilings, walls and floors are complete- 
ly finished in the factory. The exterior 
gets two coats of white in the factory, 
a third after the house is built. 

He puts individuality into his houses 
by varying size, room arrangement, 
location of doors and windows, and 
little architectural features. There are 
nine standard arrangements and sizes; 
if you want minor modifications, the 
architectural staff at the factory works 
them out (in a few hours) by shuf- 
fling window or door panels; and on 
standard models the factory architects 
draw small individualizing architec- 
tural details in 30 minutes: Short 
window blinds or long ones, a railing 
or an entrance hood for the front 
stoop, a porch, an arcade, a garage, 
a picket fence, one of several types 
of corner treatment, window boxes, a 
keystone over windows. 


WHAT HIS BASIC IDEA IS 


The astonishing thing is that even 
these variations are standardized— 
ready for shipment from inventory, ex- 
actly priced. “You can have keystones 
for a nickel apiece,” Gunnison says. 
And in that statement, he sums up his 
basic idea: Standardize everything for 
efficiency and low cost in production 
and assembly; yet leave elbowroom 
for the individuality which the home- 
owner wants. 

A dealer sells a standard model of 
a Gunnison house at an exact price— 
no “extras” come in later. Two hours 
after the order reaches the factory, 
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the house can be in a freight car (one 
furniture car will hold two of the 
smaller ones, incidentally) ready to 
leave. In that short time, the factory 
has referred to the list of parts for the 
particular model, has added individ- 
ualizing features, has assembled the 
parts from stock, has done them up 
(literally) in a package which is com- 
plete down to nuts, bolts, lighting fix- 
tures, heating equipment, kitchen 
cabinets, medicine cabinets, shower 
curtains, even soap dishes. 

Once the foundations are in, a crew 
of six men can erect the house in a 
single day; allow an additional week 
or 10 days for plumbing, wiring and 
other interior assembly, and the owner 
can move in. 


THE OLD STORY: “CAN’T BE DONE 


Not that there is any such frantic 
need for haste. Gunnison speeds things 
up because that is one way of cutting 
high building costs, and because 
speeded-up building is an inevitable 
product of other cost short-cuts. His 
chimneys, for example, are standard- 
ized sheet-metal units which come 
from the factory requiring only a few 
minutes’ time to be placed and bonded 
on the roof. 

But Gunnison’s pioneering hasn’t 
stopped at the materials of housing 
construction. Most of the equipment 
that comes with the house is specially 
designed. He wanted, for example, an 
oil or gas-burning heating unit that 
was not only foolproof and extremely 
simple, but that was narrow and high 
as well in order to use the space or- 
dinarily wasted between the top of the 
unit and the ceiling. 

He asked several large companies to 
work the problem out. Answer: “It 
can’t be done.” But Gunnison per- 
sisted, finally found a small Pacific 
Coast producer who was willing to go 
to work en his ideas—and now en- 
gineers from the companies he first 
approached are visiting his plant to 
have a look at the new unit. 

The New Albany plant, which Gun- 
nison has occupied for three years, is 
a pioneering job, too. His fundamental 
production idea, of course, is to cut 
housing costs by transforming the in- 
dividualized, high-cost, cut-and-try 


methods of building a house at the site 
into a systematized, factory operation 
on mass-production scale. 

You might think that this transfer 
of building operations from site to 
factory means a large factory force. 
But it doesn’t. Because of scientific 
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This Gunnison house, at Anchorage, Ky., is Model No. 5 with arcade and garage added. 






Midway in size between No. 1 (smallest) and No. 9 (largest), it has five rooms—three bed- 
rooms, living room and kitchen, besides a bathroom and a utility room 


Still another new idea: In sparse territories, young married couples living in trailers visit 





building sites, the husband to oversee assembly, the wife to advise on interior decoration 


division of labor, intensive use of 
machinery (much of it original in de- 
sign) and steady flow of work from 
one operation to another operation 
and thence into the stockroom, 75 men 
—and this number includes executives, 
inspectors and timekeepers as well as 
actual production workers—turn out 
two houses a day. A single machine 
can turn out the parts for one house 
in three hours and 10 minutes. 

Gunnison’s distribution chart is con- 
ventional; he sells through dealers. 
But his selling methods are not con- 
ventional—at least, in housing. 

He sells the house as a package, 
complete down to doorknobs and 
shower curtains, just as an automobile 
is sold. His salesmen never stress con- 
struction details (“talking nuts and 
bolts”). That, insists Gunnison, is no 
way to sell a house; and he has the 
findings of a continuous market re- 


search program to back him up. Wom- 
en, he points out, usually make the 
final decision on a house; they buy it 
to live in; therefore, you should sell 
a house as something that will give 
them better living: Comfort, conve- 
nience, pride of ownership and all the 
rest. And he implores his salespeople— 
successfully—to pick out the one value 
which appeals ‘above all others and 
pound away at that one. “Buckshot 
never won a war.” 

But for downright unyielding per- 
sistence in breaking new trails, Gun- 
nison’s adventures in cracking the re- 
sistances to prefabricated housing take 
the prize. The first one—consumer re- 
sistance—he battered down by a com- 
plete reversal in his thinking, no mean 
feat in itself. But this was only the 
start of the job; and only now, after 
four years of fighting, can he see siz- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Confessions of a Yes-Man 
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I aM in charge of a good-sized de- 
partment in a large iadustrial concern, 
manufacturing—let us say—industrial 
refrigeration units. 

Like many another department man- 
ager of my acquaintance, I am forced 
to admit that saying “yes” to wise and 
unwise executive decisions has become 
almost a habit. And that is what I want 
to talk about. 

Don’t misunderstand me. This mes- 
sage is not one of disrespect for au- 
thority. 

Your Yes-Man usually appreciates 
the weight of executive responsibilities 
that his superiors bear. We know of 
trying labor difficulties; that certain 
government policies do bring unre- 
lieved loads of grief; and that these 
things have much to do with the atti- 





J. Casry, needless to say, is a pen name. 
The writer is a department head in a Mid- 
western manufacturing company. 
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tude which says: “I am the boss, I’ll 
give the orders!” 

But whatever the cause, whenever 
Mr. Top Executive creates a Yes-Man 
he is robbing himself and his organ- 
ization of a really priceless human in- 


gredient . . . pride of workmanship. 
And any man from whom you take 
this element of initiative soon loses his 
attitude of real, personal interest in his 
job. 

For the sake of illustration, let’s as- 
sume that I head an advertising de- 
partment. Now, I feel that the wise 
executive would not say: “Casey, I 
don’t like this last ad. You should have 
put more emphasis on the insulation 
of the cars, to help the insulation 
people.” 

Rather, I think he might say: 
“Casey, here are our problems. I ex- 
pect you, as advertising manager, to 
meet them successfully from your end. 










How you accomplish your results is 
your concern. All we expect are re- 
sults.” 

And this, I know, is the way that 
many department heads feel about 
their positions, regardless of the nature 
of their work. Even the smartest vice- 
president, general manager or director 
can’t possibly keep in intimate contact 
with the multifarious problems of each 
division or department. Naturally, 
your department director feels a little 
resentful when he has to accede in a 
demand or order which clearly does 
not take account of the manager’s de- 
tailed problems, best known to himself 
and not easily made understandable 
to chief executives in comparatively 
brief conferences. 

The men who work for you should 
want to—and probably do—shoulder 
their full responsibilities. But they 
won’t do it for long if you encourage 














the “Well-what’s-the-use-the-Chief-will- 
have-it-his-way” attitude. 

One day a shipping clerk said to 
me, “Casey, I’m fed up on this busi- 
ness of giving your all to the company. 
After what happened today, I’m doing 
just what’s expeeted of me, but not a 
thing more.” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the shipping clerk, “the 
big chief deigned to call me person- 
ally on the phone today. He said I was 
not to let the boys turn in so much 
overtime. Before I could give him my 
side of the story, he hung up on me. 

“T could have told him that /] didn’t 
get overtime pay, so it wasn’t my idea. 
We were running up overtime because 
we'd been ordered to get out a lot of 
back orders by the end of the week. 
But from now on... .” 

Here are a few more of the note- 
worthy vexations of the department 
manager, the particularly troublesome 
factors which are active producers of 
Yes-Men: 

One: Department conferences or 
inter-departmental conferences, minus 
the head of the department involved. 
Does that sound ridiculous? Of course 
it’s ridiculous, but then it happens. 
The idea is to keep the department 
manager a little in the dark about 
some of the company’s policies or 
plans. 

The method works wonders in build- 
ing up potential Yes-Men. For in such 
cases, one becomes forced to say, 
“Okay, we'll do it that way,” because 
all of the facts were not available. | 
have often had to agree and adjust 
my department somehow to an order, 
simply because the Know-Men saw to 
it that no ammunition was given to me 
for presenting possible “bugs” in their 
plans. 


OH, HOW WE LOVE IT! 


Two: The issuance of ‘executive 
orders or decisions without the slight- 
est explanation for them. Oh, how we 
department managers love this one. 
Sometimes it comes in the form of an 
order, “Effective as of January 1st,” 
etc., etc.; or it may appear as a terse 
telephoned or verbal command. 

Your department head, Mr. Know- 
Man, believes he has sufficient intelli- 
gence to understdnd, and appreciate 
the problems involved in the correla- 
tion of his department with others. 
Therefore, he feels that he has the 
right to know in advance about con- 
templated changes in administrative 
policies, if those changes in any way 
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affect his own department. He feels 
that he may have some worthwhile 
suggestions to offer you, to avoid old 
difficulties or new ones, without sud- 
denly resorting to drastic changes. 

Three: The executive reversal-of- 
decision. This one will keep your de- 
partment manager in a continual state 
of bewilderment. Perhaps Mr. Know- 
Man was sold on your plan a month 
ago. But, meanwhile, other more im- 
portant matters have occupied his 
mind; and because he hasn’t the time 
to re-inform himself on the details— 
which, after all, should be left in the 
hands .of department heads—a valu- 
able plan may be suddenly and ar- 
bitrarily dropped. 


ORDERS BY REMOTE CONTROL 


Four: Remote-control orders. Here 
is one which has made many, many 
Yes-Men that way. Sometimes the chief 
executive is “too busy” to issue his 
orders direct. So they come via the 
“chain gang”—four or five sub-execu- 
tives, who sometimes indulge in slight 
retouching while the order is en route. 
And you say to yourself: “Well, what’s 
the use of working my head off? The 
boss won’t even give me the courtesy 
of saying ‘No’ personally!” 

Five: “Someone said” technique. In 
encouraging office personnel to come 
to him with tales of little bickerings. 
minor inter-departmental grievances 
involving personalities, your major 
executive, I am sure, is swiftly build- 
ing up a staff of Yes-Men. 

The department head, faced with 
reverberations of his real or imagined 





“What’s the use of working my. head off? 
The boss knows everything anyway” 


errors, ‘““mends his ways” at the loss 
of more valuable mental equipment— 
confidence. He must accept his su- 
perior’s interpretation of things, and 
in the future spends his time in useless 
campaigns to convince superiors that 
his ideas conform with status quo 
standards. 

Six: The passing of executive judg- 
ment without sufficient substantiating 
data. Some major executives, forget- 
ting those habits of careful delibera- 
tion which were surely instrumental in 
bringing them to the top, have been 
known to render snap decisions on 
really vital matters, involving the inner 


‘workings of various departments. 


The department manager then finds 
that carefully, thought-out plans are 
apt to receive only superficial consid- 
eration, and he falls into a careless 
habit of thinking, a road of least resis- 
tance. His verbal and written reports 
alike, instead of being charged with 
vitality and inspiration and individ- 
ualized thinking, become paraphrases 
of the mental viewpoints of his supe- 
riors. 

Seven: The “policies” alibi. How 
many errors and near-crimes have 
been committed in the name of that 
chimerical virtue! Of course, there 
must be policies. They are the guiding- 
lights of industry’s conduct. But. . . . 

If you want to turn an ambitious, 
aggressive young department manager 
into a dyed-in-the-wool Yes-Man, just 
fling that word “policy” into him often 
enough. He will eventually be afraid 
to initiate or even suggest new, untried 
strategies, for fear that some mystic 
policy will be unearthed to prove what 
a dud he has been sponsoring. 

I have seen each of those factors— 
and many others—in action. Each 
one is a major step in the process of 
turning a man into a little cog in a tre- 
mendous wheel, just one little cog that 
meshes with a lot of others, turning 
about a great hub of executive wis- 
dom, grinding away, day in and day 
out, with only the momentum which 
that hub will permit. 


THROUGH THE FACTORY GRAPEVINE 


I have found, too, that this Know- 
Man-inspired attitude quickly spreads 
through many departments, finally 
among the labor personnel. After-work 
conversations, lunch-hour gossip 
quickly unload many an anecdote of 
real or imagined wrongs. Any dicta- 
torial executive decision affecting a de- 
partment head, a foreman or a sub- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sales 
Lagging? 





RCA Victor 
New or improved products. They offer 
the salesman something new to talk 
about—a change in style, performance, 
color, weight, price, etc. And new sales 
points mean renewed interest and 
push, new opportunities for salesmen. 






= . 
Friduss from Advertising & Selling 


New advertising angles. They revivify 
salesmen’s interest and enthusiasm in 
advertising and win greater use of it 
in selling. Perhaps the new angle will 
be a new copy slant, streamlined lay- 
out, sample offer or counter display. 


__ SALES CONTEST CHART 





Keystone; Belnap & Thompson 
New sales contests. A properly planned 
contest usually gets extra effort from 
salesmen by stimulating rivalry, the 
desire for recognition or for a prize. 
And the result: Extra sales, bigger 
checks for the salesmanager as well. 
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MANAGEMENT wants more sales. But to get them, it has to do its part—by giving 
salesmen something new, fresh, different, to blast them out of old selling grooves 
and into new interests, new viewpoints, new enthusiasm. Here are nine ways to 
do it, as suggested by Cy Norton, sales promotion manager of Strathmore Paper 
Co. Give salesmen something new—give them— 


Hormel 
New sales materials. A new demon- 
stration kit, miniature model, slide 
film, display—any new sales material 
will require a change of sales habit 
and more activity. Materials should be 
tested, however, before generally used. 
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Westinghouse 
New or improved sales programs. Has 
research uncovered any new sales 
points in the products? Are any spe- 
cial combination offers to be intro- 
duced? Any new phase of co-ordinat- 
ing advertising, promotion and selling? 





Ewing Galloway 
Extra commissions, other incentives. 
Many companies get increased sales by 
giving the men an extra commission 
or incentive for a sales drive on cer- 
tain merchandise. Others give incentive 
for placing new advertising displays. 








Soibelman 


New, better sales meetings. Put new 
zip, eye-appeal and mind-appegl in 
them. Let salesmen participate by ask- 
ing questions or telling how they sold 
a tough customer. But don’t have too 
many meetings. Make the few “meaty.” 
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New practical selling information. To 
meet today’s competition, salesmen 
need all the information they can get— 
last-minute bulletins and letters about 
products, price trends, business in- 
dices—data on new sales arguments. 


Keystone 
More executive attention. A personal 
letter from the president, asking for 
more sales and explaining why, hon- 
ors the salesman and makes him de- 
termined to do his part—and the 
salesmanager gets credit for the idea. 
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DurRING the last 10 years, when prac- 
tically every other speaker has urged 
business to “tell its story to the pub- 
lic,” companies notably successful in 
public relations management have been 
cutting down on “general,” “indis- 
criminate,” “press release” publicity. 

Instead, they have been developing 
specific campaigns designed to do 
specific, concrete jobs. 

This, at least, is what the public 
relations directors who are members of 
the executive staff of 20 such corpora- 
tions say. 

One says: “Too many people nowa- 
days suspect all publicity as being 
propaganda.” 

Another: “Some companies found 
that when they publicized their distaste 
for the Federal Administration, other- 
wise loyal stockholders began to sell 
out ‘because things were getting so 
bad in Washington’.” 

But well-planned institutional pub- 
licity directed toward coloring a com- 
pany’s individuality is extensively 
employed. Some companies choose to 
personify themselves in terms of the 
head of the company. Some companies 
seek to reflect themselves in terms of 
scientific research, material progress 
and planning for the future, as in 
World’s Fair exhibits. 

Of the many groups which must be 
reached by a public relations program, 
leading public relations directors be- 
lieve that employees are the most im- 

portant. For they see in employees the 
one best medium for cultivating friend- 
ly relations with other public groups. 

If employees are friendly toward a 





J. P. Bowxes has had many years of edito- 
rial and public relations experience. 





company, the public will be friendly, 
according to these directors. They cite 
the telephone companies as a classic 
example: “Everyone knows someone 
who works for a telephone company. 
He tends to think about that company 
as the employee thinks about it.” 

In a few cases, however, the tech- 
nique of cultivating employee relations 
has taken a turn which, though familiar 
enough, has in the long view some 
startling implications. 

Employees, instead of being con- 
spicuously catered to, are being in- 
spired with the ideal of public service. 
They are being encouraged to work 
for the good of the community rather 
than for the good of the company. As 
one director said, “They are being 





‘extroverted’.” The ideal held up to 
them is not much different from the 
one conceived by the old-fashioned 
socialists or the proponents of a model 
civil service. With the support of the 
company taken for granted by such 
employees, loyalty to and pride in the 
company follows, but in secondary 
importance. 

While no one questions that good 
employee relations has value far be- 
yond the one of avoiding labor trouble, 
examples of traceable results are multi- 
plying. 

One company, on taking over a 
subsidiary, found a whole community 
hostile to a local plant. Local authori- 
ties harassed the management and in- 
vented obstacles. It had become the 





and thinking today: 


jobs, are on the upswing. 





What the Authorities Say 


TAKE 20 COMPANIES that are doing outstanding public relations jobs. 

Ask their public relations directors what goals they’re aiming at, 
what methods they’re using, what conclusions they’re reaching. 

The result: An up-to-the-minute report on what constitutes sound 
public relations for business under today’s conditions. 

That’s the formula on which this report was built! And here, in 
summary, is what these leading public relations directors are doing 


1. “Press release” publicity is on the skids. 
2. Well-planned public relations campaigns, designed to do concrete 


3. Sound public relations begins with sound personnel policies. 

4. Few companies have yet developed real public relations pro- 
grams; and few companies have given their public relations directors 
the necessary authority to plan and execute them. 

5. The public relations director should be the right-hand man of his 
company’s chief executive officer, and should report directly to him. 
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sporting thing for neighbors to steal 
from the plant. Lawyers had struggled 
with the situation in vain. 

Then the public relations director 
visited the community and, working in 
the spirit of an inquiring reporter, 
discovered that the situation stemmed 
basically from employee discontent. 
When the employee troubles were 
eliminated all the community problems 
disappeared. But in the course of 
dressing up the public relations pro- 
gram, the director also had the plant 
renovated, held public receptions, con- 
ducted plant tours, etc. Whereupon the 
local sales of the company’s product 
rose so rapidly that they soon paid all 
the expenses of reform. 

Another company, three years after 
reconditioning its employee relations, 
found that stockholders had such in- 
creased confidence in the management 
that the volume of stock transfers, on 
an “other things being equal” basis, 
dropped precipitously and the saving 





Photographs: Ewing Galloway; Blaw-Knox Co. 
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in transfer costs (the least important 
consideration) became an appreciable 
item. 

To build sound employee relations. 
public relations directors insist that 
the company itself must be sound in 
all its affairs. “No company can fool 
its employees for long” is the obvious 
reason. 

Right here is the greatest potential 
problem of the public relations direc- 
tor. Even in the few companies where 
the director has authority comparable 
to his responsibility, preserving the 
policy of “to make a friend, be a 
friend,” is not always easy. And even 
in companies whose management has 
co-operated fully in developing sound 
public relations, the director still faces, 
as his greatest remaining problem, that 
of injecting the public service attitude 
all down the line. 

According to outstanding public 
relations directors, 1940 sees very few 
companies with what can be called real 
public relations programs, or with cen- 
tralized management of them. A na- 








One point all authori- 
ties agree on: Good pub- 
lic relations must start 
with good employee rela- 
tions. If they are friend- 
ly to the company, the 
public will be friendly 


tional survey of industrial corporations 
uncovered fewer than 50 officials “in 
charge of public relations.” Only 28 
were represented in a list of 133 lead- 
ing companies. Moreover, these officials 
had 15 different titles, ranging from 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion to “department of informa- 
tion.” Only 14 actually used the title of 
public relations director. 

The titles, however, are meaningless, 
even that of public relations director. 
In one case he reports to an adver- 
tising manager; in another he is assist- 
ant to the chairman. In one case he is 
the boss of the employee relations 
director; in another, the associate; in 
another, the subordinate. In one case 
he is a vice-president; in another a 
“publicity man.” All cases are differ- 
ent. But the consensus is that the 
public relations director should have 
the status of assistant to the president, 
and the tendency seems to be to desig- 
nate him as that. 

Only a few of those who serve as 
public relations directors are author- 
ized to do a comprehensive job, but 
most of them handle an amazing 
variety of work. 

As spokesman for the company, or 
as counsel, editor or “ghost” for the 
real spokesman, they have to do with 
all public statements. They serve as 
information bureaus for the public, as 
service bureaus for the press, as chan- 
nels for getting odd jobs done ex- 
peditiously. They are information 
sources for their company, keeping in 
touch with news and opinion, making 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Prosperous shoppers crowd the streets of the small Ohio city ... 


TAKE A QUESTION in Americanism from 
1 to 10. Just any question—it doesn’t 
matter. ... 

You'll find the answer to it in Sid- 
ney, the western Ohio city of 11,000 
population which whipped the depres- 
sion by using old-fashioned American 
ideas and which, a few weeks ago, 
was nominated the only “Perfect Case 
of Recovery” in the United States. 

“Sidney,” said Raymond Clapper, 
Washington newspaper writer, on that 
occasion, “has 97% of its eniployables 
at work, Every plant is operating full 
time, some on three shifts.” 

He went on to point out that there 
were only 22 cases of direct relief (un- 
employables) on file. He neglected to 
mention that Sidney factories are em- 
ploying 375 more men and women 
than in 1929, and that all the favor- 
able circumstances described existed 
in the dead of Winter, in advance of 
any seasonal pick-up, and without the 
benefit of fortunate “Acts of God,” 





R. L. McCormick has for many years been 
a reporter and editor, particularly in the 
field of industrial relations. 
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story here”—which is why there IS a story there, and a big one 


R. L. MeCORMICK 


such as the arrival of new industries. 

Naturally, it seemed rather mysteri- 
ous. Doubts were expressed that such 
a situation could prevail in 1940 
America. It was insinuated, even, that 
Sidney’s achievement might be some- 
what tainted because it isn’t a repre- 
sentative industrial center. 

So, further investigating was done 
from all possible angles. Statistics 
were checked and re-checked, with the 
final conclusion that the only thing 
mysterious about the case is its lack 
of mystery. 


“OBSOLETE —BUT IT WORKS 


Sidney was “depressed” . . . it has 
recovered ... it is not only “represen- 
tative,” but even a “typical” Ameri- 
can city, with its 23 factories of vary- 
ing classification, its “average” trans- 
portation and power facilities and its 
“average” marketing problems. 

And recovery was gained in the 
simplest possible manner: By rolling 
up hometown sleeves and going to 
work on the problem.in an “obsolete” 
community sort of way. 


It’s been nominated as the nation’s only perfect case of recovery. But Sidney says ““There’s no 















. . » While the deserted State job office can’t fill the jobs on file 


Yes, the “planners” probably would 
have tittered when Sidney sat down to 
get back on its feet, economically 
speaking. And they certainly would be 
laughing out loud could they see it 
now. 

For the Sidney of 1940 is still the 
Sidney of 1920-30. It hasn’t been made 
over into a glittering symbol of a new 
and better order. It doesn’t have a 
huge bonded debt. Its tax rate is one 
of the lowest in the country. Its labor 
hasn’t been regimented. It isn’t littered 
with costly projects of the Spending 
Era. 

All it has to show for its efforts of 
the past decade is a job in private 
business for practically everybody who 
wants one, and contentment in the 
hearts of its citizens, who seem to be 
quite satisfied with the outcome. 

You still don’t see, though, how it 
was done? Well, let John Whitney, 
secretary of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, take the stand: 

“Give the credit to fine management 
on the part of local industrialists. They 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Thang ht 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


I DON’T BELIEVE for one minute that 
everything we have gained in thous- 
ands of years of experience can be 
wiped out in one disaster. Man has 
used his ability to think to create the 
present situation. He has not lost this 
accomplishment and will, as a matter 
of course, think himself out. 
—Cwar.es F. KETTERING, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


Do not attempt to do a thing unless 
you are sure of yourself; but do not 
‘relinquish it simply because someone 
else is not sure of you. 

—Stewart E. Waite. 


We should try to succeed by merit, 
not by favor. He who does well will 
always have patrons enough. 

—PLAUTUs. 


In our candid moments we acknowl- 
edge that it is most unwise to try to 
live more than one day at a time, that 
the best achievements are wrought 
through patience and application. We 
see the foolishness of crowding into 
today the failures of yesterday and the 
possible disappointments of tomorrow. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


It takes vision and courage to create 
— it takes faith and courage to prove. 


—Owen D. Younc. 


A man is never astonished that he 
doesn’t know what another does, but 
he is surprised at the gross ignorance 
of the other in not knowing what he 
does. —HALIBURTON. 


From the little spark may burst a 
mighty flame. —DANTE. 


The way to gain friends is to be one. 
—MICHELET. 
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Civilization by now has become the 
spiritual blood of vast portions of 
human kind, without which it cannot 
live. Depression, yes, but not destruc- 
tion. (nd when eventually the skies 
clear again there may well ‘be expected 
a spiritual rebound that will compen- 
sate for the losses. 

—Dr. Aves HRDLICcKa. 


The mould of a man’s fortune is in 
his own hands. —BAacon. 


Have a real reserve with everybody 
and a seeming reserve with almost 
nobody; for it is very disagreeable to 
seem reserved, but dangerous not to 
be so. —Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


Those who live on expectation are 
sure to be disappointed. 
—JoacHimM NURATE. 


EDUCATION 


To be at home in all lands and all 
ages; to count Nature as a familiar 
acquaintance and Art an _ intimate 
friend; to gain a standard for the 
appreciation of other men’s work and 
the criticism of one’s own; to carry 
the keys of the world’s library in one’s 
pocket, and feel its resources behind 
one in whatever task he undertakes; to 
make hosts of friends among the men 
of one’s own age who are the leaders 
in all walks of life; to lose oneself in 
general enthusiasms and co-operate 
with others for common ends... . 

—Wituiam De Wirt Hype. 


If there is any one characteristic of 
our contemporary life that is clear for 
all to see and for all to know, it is our 
dismal lack of confidence in ourselves 
as human beings. 

—THEOpDORE CuyLer Speers, D.D. 





. 


Life is so brief. There really isn’t 
room for bitterness—or time to give 
it attention. There is everything fine 
and noble to that adage about its being 
“divine” to forgive. There is also 
divinity in just forgetting. We can al- 
ways, with great safety and dignity, 
afford to overlook most of the slights, 
unintended injuries and misunder- 
standings. It is so easy to be kindly, 
considerate, tolerant and understand- 
ing. Energy is a precious commodity— 
too precious to waste in ill feeling and 
imagined injuries. Munch bitterness 
and you put evil poison into your 
veins where good clean blood should 
flow! —Georce MATTHEW Apams. 


Even if you are on the right track, 
you will be run over if you sit there. 
—Citco News. 


Just as the real basics of human 
nature do not change from one gen- 
eration to another, so the real basics 
of human leadership do not change 
from one leader to another—from one 
field to the next—but remain always 
and everywhere the same. 

—WituiaM E. Hotter, 
salesmanager, Chevrolet Motors. 


Every man I meet is in some way 
my superior; and in that I can learn 
of him. —EMERSON. 


To give birth to an idea, to secretly 
cherish it, to develop it and live down 
opposition to it, is a fair life-work. 

—Joun WANAMAKER. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Woe unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong: 
that useth his neighbor’s 
service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work. 
—Jeremiah, 22:13. 


Sent in by R. P. Adamson, Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 

























* I average 35,000 miles a year, so economy counts heavily with 


san me. I've driven my 1940 Packard (my 53rd car) 17,460 miles in 
a 6 months, and haven't spent $5.00 on it, except for gas, oil 
ral and lubrication. Gas mileage is better than on small cars I've 














ity, owned — averaging 17 miles to the gallon. 
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a The testimonial of Mr. J. W. Hamilton (shown above) is one of scores on file at the Packard Motor Car Company. 

“i PROOF that Packard upkeep’s low! 

‘i that Packard upkeep’s low! 

work. 

AKER. : sees : . ihe tals F 
THOUSANDS OF OWNERS in every state are acclaiming you that Packard service charges are right in line with 
the 1940 Packard’s amazing thriftiness! Ask any of them those of smaller, “economy” cars. See Packard—today! 
in your locality. Then, study the table below, which shows Compare it with any car for all-around value. 

from 

ghis” 

age 

hg “a COMPARISON OF SERVICE CHARGES G h 19 40 

ce $9 Average Charge ee e 
Type of Service Operation Packard  ‘‘Lowest- 

Tae 110 priced 3”” 

Service brakes, adjust 

enmemems .. wi st ce SO «6S. BSS 
Re-line and adjust brakes, 

Bees Sk we te et Re 12.81 ° 
Clean and adjustcarburetor 2.40 . . 2.43 

h Teseameiee .:. .... G75 . « 6A7 
Piston rings—renew all, 

Ss, aueeeees. .... . 29:65 . 2412 

ys Carbon and valve job. . . 13.00 . 13.98 

: Front wheel toe-in, check 

's I cs oe 125 ...« b2 

id Clutch, pedal clearance, 

ELSE - orl ates a.) 2% Oe s a 35 

k. Fan belt, renew ey Wb. a? se 290. « « 437 
SPECIAL NOTE: These prices are taken from eae ; F 
an impartial flat rate manual used by over ont seeks 5 Deities AND UP, delivered in Detroit, 

n- 30,000 garages. Being average costs, they may er looking at other cars, decidec State t t 

ur be somewhat higher or lower in your city be- Packard was the buy. Driving 9240 miles a ae 

. cause of local conditions, but they do illustrate ; alg eae ‘ 

is the small difference in upkeep expense be- in 3 months hasn’t cost me a cent, except ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

od. tween Packard and much smaller cars. for oil and gas a getting 18 miles to 

the gallon.” R. J. Haley, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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In the Sites Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








keep optimism from being wholly un- 
restrained: (1) Will non-residential 
building keep pace with home build- 
ing? (2) To what extent is the cur- 
rent upsurge due to construction pre- 
viously scheduled but held back by the 
exceptionally hard Winter in most sec- 
tions? (3) Will the long-run effect of 
a 5%-down-payment system be a 
building boom—or a financial holo- 
caust, with repossessions wrecking the 
market? 


Union Dilemma 


Meanwhile, something for A. F. of 
L.’s building czars to worry about is 
the long-run effect of new construction 
methods on their stranglehold on the 
industry. One portent is what is hap- 
pening in prefabricated housing (p. 
12): CIO’s vertical unionism offers 
few if any obstacles to prefabricated 
building methods; A. F. of L.’s rigid 
craft union set-up is completely un- 
suitable. As a result, either CIO or 
non-union labor puts up a prefabri- 
cated house, thus taking work away 
from A. F. of L. men; or A. F. of L. 
has to modify its ironclad craft rules, 
thus breaking down one of its basic 
principles. 


Future Materials 


The substance behind the dream of 
farm products as industrial raw ma- 
terials was dramatically presented in 
Cincinnati in early April, when the 
American Chemical Society discussed 
new developments in the use of agri- 
cultural wastes. Among the facts 
brought out were: 

A new plant in Winter Haven, Fla., 
is producing oil from grapefruit seeds 
on a commercial scale for use in salad 
dressings and as a color-fixer in tex- 
tile dyestufis. 

This Spring, a Maine factory which 
extracts starch from white potatoes 
plans to build a plant for converting 
the waste pulp into livestock feed. 

Lumber substitutes, “harder than 
stone and four times as strong, pound 
for pound, as iron,” are being made 
from cornstalks. 

Five types of plastics, some com- 
mercially available, have been devel- 
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oped from lignin. An almost inex- 
haustible waste from paper pulp mills, 
lignin is also a new source of vanillin 
for flavoring extracts. 


Again, Directors 


The movement to pay directors in 
more direct proportion to the services 
they render (ForBes, Jan. 15, p. 12) 
is fast gaining momentum. 

Late in March, Johns - Manville 
stockholders approved President Lewis 
H. Brown’s proposal that the company 
pay its directors up to $5,000 a year 
for their services, besides reimbursing 
them for expenses connected with com- 
pany matters or growing out of law- 





Disturbing 


Most disturbing fact recorded in 
the recent automobile labor rela- 
tions study by the Brookings In- 
stitution is this: Management, 
since advent of the unions, is 
having increased difficulty in in- 
ducing exceptional employees to 
produce correspondingly excep- 
tional quality of product. Many 
union executives probably dis- 
courage above-standard output 
tacitly, if not officially, the report 
says. 

This attitude toward a basic 
element of service to consumers 
tempers greatly the encourage- 
ment brought by other data in 
the survey, which reports rela- 
tions between automotive man- 
agements and labor gradually 
improving as experience in col- 
lective bargaining is gained. 

Establishment of an annual 
wage is more remote than a year 
ago, the survey concludes, al- 
though some managers would 
give serious consideration to 
such proposals provided unions 
would relax their limitations on 
overtime work, thus reducing the 
need of additional workers at 
peak periods. 














suits resulting from their directorships 
(except if the director is found dere- 
lict in performing his duties). 

Cities Service has also asked stock- 
holders to approve much the same pol- 
icies at their annual meeting April 
30. And Van Raalte Co. now joins 
the parade by sending word to share- 
holders that their approval of paying 
directors up to $2,000 a year will be 
asked at the April 25 meeting. 


Safe Flying 


When U. S. airlines recently com- 
pleted one year of peak operations 
without a fatal accident among either 
employees or the 2,028,000 passengers 
carried, most people agreed that the 
record was “truly a milestone in the 
history of aviation.” 

That it was “achieved through 
teamwork between the transport units 
and the government,” as President 
Roosevelt declared, is only partly true. 
Another important reason is the air- 
lines’ policy of operating with safety 
factors beyond those actually required. 
In other words, good management is 
the big reason. 

Operating men, citing definite rea- 
sons for the achievement, include 
rigid personnel training, improved and 
generally applied flight practices, im- 
proved planes, radios, weather-report- 
ing equipment. 

The . airlines’ record had hardly 
made the headlines, however, when 
the railroads disclosed that they, too, 
had chalked up a new safety record: 
Fewer passengers (27) were killed in 
accidents in 1939 (450,000,000 were 
carried) than in any other year since 
1888, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission began to compile the fig- 
ures. 

Among employees, too, fewer were 
killed and injured, as compared with 
the number of working hours, while 
grade-crossing fatalities stood at the 
lowest since 1915. 


Modernization 


After 15 years of practicing a mod- 
ernization program that calls for re- 
placement of 10% of its least modern 
equipment every year, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, 
Mass., discloses the “rules” that make 
the policy click. 

Praised by the New England Coun- 
cil, the rules are worth noting: 

1. In arriving at the annual sum to 
be added to the depreciation fund, be 
conservative in your figuring—even 
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though the amount is too high to be 
allowed for income tax purposes. 

2. Have your depreciation fund in 
the form of cash or its equivalent— 
liquid, ready to use. 

3. Base depreciation charges on cur- 
rent cost of the newest, most modern 
equipment—not on the original cost or 
second-hand market valuations. 


Noteworthy 


Greater Safety—Details of a new 
non-explosive coal-mining process that 
may save hundreds of coal miners’ 
lives will shortly be announced by 
du Pont—a producer of explosives. A 
tube placed in a hole drilled in the 
coal vein expands when oil under high 
pressure is pumped into it; thus coal 
is broken out of the vein instead of 
being blasted out by explosives, “great- 
ly minimizing” such hazards as dust 
explosions and cave-ins. 


Innovation—F or what it believes is 
the first time in department store his- 
tory, L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, 
N. J., will soon offer customers “com- 
plete” laundry and dry-cleaning serv- 
ice. Pick-up and delivery will be a 
by-product operation of the store’s de- 
livery fleet, thus cutting costs. Another 
expectation: Creating entirely new cus- 
tomers for commercial laundry service, 
partly because bills can be charged— 
not common practice with laundries. 


Practical Policy—It’s sound theory 
that lower railroad fares should con- 
vert bus-riders into train-riders. Ap- 
parently, it’s sound practice, too— 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines now 
reveals that last year’s heavy fare re- 
ductions by Southeastern railroads cut 
deeply into its revenues for the year 
as a whole. But more significant was 
this fact: Forced to cut its fares to the 
lowest point in company history, traffic 
of the bus line also increased; by last 
December, passenger volume and op- 
erating revenues were substantially 
above December, 1938. 


Annual Wage Plans—Three funda- 
mentals to the success of annual-wage 
plans, which are under wide study 
today, were presented to an April 
meeting of management executives in 
New York City by Miss F. Beatrice 
Brower of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s management research 
division. The most basic one, she 
pointed out, is solving the problem of 
employment stability. This, in turn, re- 
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Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Y7 


DO YOUR DEBTORS ALL LOOK 


xaclly Me? 


Your receivables are your debfors—not just a “row of figures.” 
No two customers are alike. Every open account has its own dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. Every shipment of goods to every customer 
is an individual credit risk. 


Prompt payers slip into arrears. Long-trusted firms fail suddenly 
and calamitous!y. Community disasters take their toll in credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance 


covers Manufacturers and Jobbers against credit losses when 
merchandise is sold under the terms of the policy. That means 
reimbursement on insolvencies, including reorganization under the 
Chandler Act, and it means liquidation of past-due accounts. 


Astute Executives adopt American Credit Insurance as an 
economical safeguard for working capital and as a means of keep- 
ing capital turning. American Credit Insurance also promotes sales 
by banishing needless fears. Investigate the many forms of pro- 
tection offered by these modern policies. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK -« _ J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Studebaker 


gains 104% over 1939 


January Ist through March 20th 


far ahead 
of same period last year 


TUDEBAKER progress contin- 
ues to be the talk of the auto- 
motive industry. 

With competition more intense 
than ever before, Studebaker’s 
great line of passenger cars, com- 
mercial cars and trucks keeps on 
gaining in sales to a point where 
Studebaker business for the first 80 
days of 1940 is more than double 
that of the same period of last year. 


Studebaker value 
is the best Studebaker 
salesman! 


Studebaker’s three great passenger 
cars—the Champion, Commander 
and President—have unqualifiedly 
proved their superior gas economy 
in this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite 
Sweepstakes. 

With expert drivers and low- 
extra-cost overdrive, these three 
roomy, powerful, sure-footed 
Studebakers took the first three 
places in that official contest. They 
averaged 29.19 miles per gallon, 
24.72 miles per gallon and 23.40 


* 


miles per gallon against all cars. 

And the Studebaker value, mani- 
fested by this economy, is dupli- 
cated in savings on oil and mechan- 
ical upkeep, too. 


The swing to Studebaker 
is evident among dealers 
as well as public! 


All over the nation, some of the 
most successful, most financially 
solid distributors and dealers are 
taking over the Studebaker line 
because of its swiftly increasing 
public popularity. 

As the Great Independent of the 
motor car industry, Studebaker 
gives dealers unusual latitude in 
operating their business their own 
way. Studebaker is known as Amer- 
ica’s Friendliest Factory. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now, if you are interested in the 
year’s best buy in passenger cars, 
commercial cars and trucks. Lib- 
eral trade-in allowances are made 
and you can finance your payments 
on easy C.1.T. budget plan terms. 


STUDEBAKER 


THE GREAT 


I 


NDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852... 
World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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quires a dynamic and steadily growing 
organization; and close teamwork be- 
tween the sales, production and _per- 
sonnel departments to attain steady 
production and best use of the work- 
force. 


Travel on Credit—Few weeks back, 
Grace Line introduced a Caribbean 
cruise on time payments (ForBEs, 
Feb. 1, p. 20), which is fast getting 
tourist trade off the rocks. Now West- 
ern railroads adopt the idea. Under 
present plans, effective May 1, pros- 
pective travelers will go to a ticket 
office, apply for a loan through a local 
bank, secure tickets on approval of the 
loan and repay the bank in “easy 
monthly payments,” plus a 2% charge 
for credit. Because the roads are re- 
stricted to doing business on a cash 
basis, the plan will be operated 
through Travelers Credit Corp. 


Record Sales—Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, the two biggest 
mail-order houses, announce that 1939 
brought the best sales and profits in 
their histories. Reasons: “More lib- 
eral time payment plans” and “plenty 
of advertising.” 


Service on Wheels—By hitting the 
road on wheels, two California sellers 
of service are hitting new sales peaks. 
An accounting firm equips trucks with 
bookkeeping machines and bonded ac- 
countants, then rolls up to the client's 
door. A house-maintenance company 
uses trucks to service home-owners 
with everything from tacks to air con- 
ditioning. 


Security Plans—Fearing that Social 
Security benefits are inadequate, more 
and more companies are establishing 
supplementary retirement plans of 
their own. Latest moves in this direc- 
tion: (1) International Harvester sets 
up “a plan designed to reduce the 
hazards of unemployment and old age 
through savings and profit-sharing.” 
(2) General Motors asks stockholders 
to approve “a joint-contributions re- 
tirement plan for the company’s 5,650 
employees earning over $250 a month.” 
and between 40 and 55 in age. 


Dealers Say No—The idea of Fed- 
eral regulation of relations between 
automobile dealers and manufacturers 
was slapped down by dealers, 6,996 
to 792, in a nationwide poll concluded 
April 1. Trampled on even harder was 
the specifically-submitted bill drafted 
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by Representative Wright Patman to 
regulate these relationships (Forbes, 
March 1, p. 7). The score was 8,128 
for, 975 against. Following dealer, as 
well as manufacturer, opposition to 
FTC-proposed . Fair Trade Practice 
rules at a hearing in March, the poll 
shows conclusively that car dealers 
had rather continue fighting with 
manufacturers than start arguing with 
Uncle Sam as well. 


Scent Appeal—Scented newspaper 
advertisements, introduced a couple of 
months ago in Indianapolis, are gain- 
ing favor in seven cities. Sellers of 
cosmetics, perfume and candy believe 
the idea has “boundless possibilities.” 


Nylon—Late in May, Nylon hosiery 
goes to market on a nationwide basis. 
Retailers expect sell-outs. But the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
worried “because the public has been 
led to believe Nylon hosiery is miracu- 
lous, that it will wear indefinitely with- 
out snagging,” is pressing members 
to “present the facts . . . before the 
hosiery goes on sale.” 


No Slump—lts first Winter without 
a heavy slump is now reported by 
Good Humor Co. (ice cream bars). 
Reason: The company is keeping its 
trucks busy, its salesmen in harness, 
selling frosted foods (standard makes) 
from door to door. 


Inspiration—No ordinary booklet of 
sales pointers is “Retail Selling Made 
Easy,” just issued for underwear 
clerks by Coopers, Inc., underwear 
producer of Kenosha, Wis. Inspiration- 
al in character, the booklet is designed 
to make counter-jumpers feel that “re- 
tailing is a great profession,” thus give 
them new zest for their jobs. 


Selling Point—How research can 
unearth fundamental new selling points 
(p. 16) is shown by Penick & Ford. 
The company put its principal product, 
molasses, through a new series of tests, 
discovered that “no other food has so 
much iron,” can now base a campaign 
on the point. 


Two Trends—While efforts to cut 
distribution costs by pushing larger 
package sizes are successful (FORBES, 
Mar. 15, p. 25), marketers differ as 
to how far the trend will go. Some 
predict a return to “the natural trend 
toward smaller packages for today’s 
smaller families, homes and kitchens.” 
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WANTED: 
Technological 


Unemployment 


after 5 p. m. 


= are few secretaries who wouldn’t pass 
up cheerfully the last late chore of the business day— 
getting out the mail. In most modern offices, the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter gets the job, and does it better! 

Feed a flock of envelopes through a Postage Meter, 
and they come out as fast as an efficient machine can 
handle them—with postage printed and flaps sealed. A 
dated postmark and advertising slogan is printed when 
the stamp is printed; and Metered Mail gets through 
the postoffice faster because it needn’t wait for cancel- 
ling and postmarking. The Postage Meter saves work 
and time, and invariably postage; and a stampless office 
saves worry. Postage in a Meter can’t be lost, taken or 
traded—has no value except on your business mail! 
The Meter not only provides any stamp value needed 
for letters or parcel post, but records postage used and 
postage on hand on always visible dials. 

Call our nearest office for a Postage Meter demon- 
stration in yours. There’s a model for every business, 
large or small. And a call now will start a Postage 
Meter saving for you—soon! 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1702 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Latest Signs Suggest 


Fairer Weather 


THE BAROMETER points to fairer 
weather, to fairer political weather, 
hence to fairer economic weather. 

Every thoughtful citizen knows that 
political uncertainty, political antago- 
nism, political enactments have doomed 
the United States to depression with- 
out precedent in duration, that Wash- 
ington has been the supreme obstacle 
to healthy recovery of activity and 
employment. 

More recently apprehension lest 
Roosevelt would insist upon a longer 
term of office than ever before ac- 
corded a Chief Executive has been the 
main retarding factor. He still remains 
noncommittal. But developments en- 
courage belief that he will follow the 
precedent set by George Washington 
and followed by every one of his suc- 
cessors. 


PRESIDENT IN POOR HEALTH? 


Much is being said at the moment 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s health. His vital- 
ity for the last seven-eight years has 
been impressive. Anyone is liable to 
become afflicted with intestinal flu, the 
ailment specified by the chief White 
House secretary. From other sources 
come intimations that the long, terrific 
strain upon Mr. Roosevelt has been 
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such that it would be suicidal for him 
to bring upon himself another four 
years of the almost superhuman re- 
sponsibilities evolving upon the head 
of the nation. 

Apart from this, there have been 
political signs interpreted as encourag- 
ing by those who are profoundly con- 
vinced that the nation would make bet- 
ter headway under an Administration 
less inimical and disruptive to business. 


TREND TOWARD REPUBLICANISM 


Wisconsin revealed a distinct trend 
towards Republicanism. 

The Garner opposition to a third 
term has been supplemented by what 
is generally accepted as Farley oppo- 
sition. 

Congress no longer quivers in awe 
and abjectness whenever the White 
House lets it be known that it wants a 
certain measure or certain measures 
enacted. The Presidential whip has lost 
a lot of its terror. 

CIO’s John L. Lewis has broken defi- 
nitely, bitterly, with the head of the 
New Deal. 

It can be accepted as significant that 
an increasing number of responsible 
employment-givers are venturing to 
criticise openly New Dealism. To do 





so was formerly regarded as danger- 
ous, undiplomatic, dynamite. 

All in all, political clouds are widely 
regarded as under process of lifting. 

The economic downtrend which 
started before the end of the year and 
continued through the first quarter is 
nearing its end, in the opinion of 
many. 

This hopefulness has been reflected 
by the stock market. Quite substantial 
gains have been recorded since the lat- 
ter part of March. Commodities, too, 
have ceased moving only one way, 
downwards. 


EARNINGS GOOD, BUT— 


Evidences of a general upturn still 
are too meager to warrant dogmatic 
conclusions. Some industries are doing 
a little better, some continue to lag. 

Sentiment has been helped consider- 
ably by publication of corporation re- 
ports covering 1939. Substantial pro- 
gress over the previous year is widely 
recorded. (Mounting taxes, however, 
are emphasized and criticised by many 
trustees for the savings of investors in 
corporation capital. ) 

Deepening war clouds in Europe 
have lately been a stimulating influence 
in various directions. The symptoms 
are that warfare will become more 
vicious, more extended. Despite zealous 
efforts of the Allies to avoid purchas- 
ing war supplies beyond their own 
borders, the certainty is that they will 
have to draw far more freely upon the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries as hostilities spread and last. 


UNCERTAINTIES WARRANT CAUTION 


Hopefulness may be warranted, but 
uncertainties are numerous enough to 
discourage rushing headlong into risk- 
taking. Nimble speculating in the stock 
market is one thing; venturesomeness 
may conceivably net quick rewards 
here. 

But heads of large enterprises, en- 
trusted with the wellbeing of thousands 
of employees and still larger numbers 
of security owners may logically préfer 
to exercise caution until our political 
skies become clearer. . 

My guess is that the cat will jump in 
a direction acceptable to those carry- 
ing the heaviest business, industrial, 
financial responsibilities. 
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“The Greatest Thing Dodge Gave Me 
Didn’t Cost Me A Penny Extra” 


says C. O. Mannes, Jr., 


a 1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 
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Airplane Engineer, Seattlke, Wash. 
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“SCOTCH DYNAMITE!” That’s 
what we call this Dodge 
engine, with its sensational 
economy that saves you 
money every mile you drive! 





ainiaed a tion 
NEVER BEFORE a ride like this in a car price 
low—the new Full-Floating Ride in the New 
1940 Dodge! Now, all passengers ride in the 
gloriously buoyant “Comfort Zone. 





S it any wonder that Dodge is 

called the money-saving car? 
To begin with, Dodge is priced so 
close to the small cars that you’ll 
find it just about as easy to buy. 

But, what you’ll be most 
impressed with is Dodge Engi- 
neering. It means real savings 
to motorists—savings on gas and 
oil, savings on repairs, savings on 
trade-in value, too. Yet, Dodge 
Engineering doesn’t cost you a 


“THAT WAS DODGE ENGINEERING 
—and it will save me plenty on Gas, 
Oil and Upkeep Costs’’ 











types say Dodge gives you 
most for your money! 

But you don’t have to know 
engineering to appreciate all the 
good things the 1940 Dodge gives 
you. Inspect it at your dealer’s 
right away. You’ll be amazed 
that Dodge sells for just a few 


dollars more than small cars! 


t October, 1938, through September, 1939. 
Latest figures available. 

Tune in on Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9to10P.M., E.S.T. 





penny extra! 

All over America engineers 
are buying Dodge in prefer- 
ence to other cars. Think of 
it! 4,061 engineers bought 
Dodge cars in the last 12 
months/t Engineers of all 











Ss 
ST A FEW DOLLAR 
MORE THAN SMALL CARS! 
6-PASS. SEDAN 
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i d include all 
troit delivered prices an : 
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d local taxes ‘ . 
ve Redes dealer for easy budget terms. 








4,061 ENGINEERS BOUGHT DODGE IN THE LAST 12 MONTHSt 
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Is FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT a sick 
man? Will the state of his health de- 
termine him to renounce another 


term? 
His secretary, Stephen Early, when 
announcing that Mr.  Roosevelt’s 


planned trip to Warm Springs had 
been cancelled, stated that the Presi- 
dent was still under the weather, suf- 
fering from stomach trouble, intestinal 
flu. 

From sources very close to the do- 
mestic life of the White House come 
intimations that the President’s con- 
dition has been exciting concern 
among his family. As most of us have 
learned, the state of our nerves potent- 
ly influences the state of our stomach. 
Presumably, recent events have not 
been conducive to the happiness of the 
Chief Executive. 

Congress has been distinctly less 
pliant to his will. 

Publication by Germany of what 
were intended to be confidential Polish 
documents concerning the attitude of 
U. S. Ambassadors, especially William 
C. Bullitt, our envoy to France, doubt- 
less has added to the President’s 
worries. 

Vice-President Garner’s open and 
strenuous opposition to a third term 
cannot have yielded comfort to Mr. 
Roosevelt, assuming that he formerly 
was flirting with the idea of seeking 
renewal of his reign. 

Next, Jim Farley, who played such 
a vital role in bringing Roosevelt to 
the front and in bringing about his 
elevation to the White House, recently 
threw his own hat into the Presidential 
ring, following a public and long-un- 
denied statement that Roosevelt had 
deprecated presenting Farley’s name 
to the Democratic Convention on the 
score that his (Roman Catholic) re- 
ligion ruled him out. The indignation 
aroused by that report finally induced 
Roosevelt to repudiate it. But the 
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Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


towards conservatism, it is logical that 
whatever third-term ambitions the 
President may have harbored have 
suffered a severe chill. 

This writer months and months ago 
reported that all the intimations he had 
received were to the effect that Mr. 
Roosevelt had confided to intimates 
that he would not break all precedent, 
that he would not demand extension 
of his occupancy of the White House. 





Later, came a period of doubt on 


' this score. This doubt was aggravated 
when Mr. Roosevelt permitted his 
| name to go before the Illinois pri- 


maries. His dispatch of Sumner Welles 
to Europe on a so-called “peace mis- 
sion” was interpreted as an astute 
move to bring about a report by that 
officeholder to the effect that conditions 
in Europe were so alarming that it 
would be most unwise for this country 
to put a novice in command of the 
helm of State, that the only sensible 
thing to do was to continue the in- 
comparable Roosevelt in supreme 
charge of our national and interna- 
tional destiny. .. . 

Elimination of Roosevelt as a Presi- 
dential candidate would, I am con- 
vinced, start not only something, but 
many things. Between you and me and 
the lamp-post, a lot of able men of 
affairs, well up in years, have ‘been 
taking life kind of easy since Roose- 
velt began to horsewhip them. Their 
attitude has been, “What’s the use?” 
Should we have a change of Adminis- 
tration, a different President, I foresee 
resumption of activity, of enterprise, of 
risk-taking by many influential indus- 
trialists, capitalists, entrepreneurs. 

How much this would mean in re- 
employment, in enhancement of stock 
market values, in national betterment, 
is impossible to foretell. 

After all, excepting the state of our 
Federal finances, we possess practically 
everything needful for ushering in an 
era of prosperity. I, for one, am 
optimistic. 


Mayor LaGuarpia, of New York, is 
America’s nearest human approach to 
perpetual motion. His talents are 
amazingly numerous, diverse. He is 
equally at home leading an orchestra 
and piloting a plane, equally at home 
among under-privileged boys and tal- 
ented artists. 





fact is that the Farley hero wor- 
ship of the Big Chief underwent 
drastic weakening many, many 
months ago. Since then the old 
love has never been rekindled. 
Now, all indications are that it 
is dead. 

On top of all this has come the 
voting in the Wisconsin pri- 
maries, revealing that the New 
Deal is on the toboggan, Repub- 
licanism on the ascendant. Wis- 
consin, which for years enthusi- 
astically endorsed the radicalism 
of the La Follettes, having dem- 
onstrated that it has switched 





Wo. 3 Aentewlart oe 


P. W. LircurieLp, of Goodyear 
CHARLIE WILsoN, of General Electric 
A. C. Wixsy, Chicago steel man 

W. J. Cameron, of Ford 


GorDON SELFRIDGE, London merchant 





When I recently remarked to 
His Honor that I envied his in- 
exhaustible versatility and vital- 
ity, he rather amazed me by 
admitting, “By the time I get 
home some nights, I am very 
tired—very tired.” 

Which, somehow—perhaps un- 
justifiably—had a consoling ef- 
fect upon me. 


Ir AMERICANS had as much ap- 
preciation of able business lead- 
ers as Britons have, what a 
Presidential candidate Wendell L. 
Willkie would make. —B. C. F. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Personnel relations are not a gesture 
but a way of life—Harotp F. Nortu, 
industrial relations manager, Swift & 


Co. 


One of the jobs of today’s executive 
is to do his part in defending the profit 
motive and free enterprise.—R. J. 
Wysor, president, Republic Steel Corp. 


If I were President I would appoint 
a Secretary of Labor who could pro- 
mote the interests. of labor and not be 
in sympathy with communistic ideas 
and sit-down strikes.—FRANK E. Gan- 
NETT, publisher. 


The keystone of permanent planning 
is in methods of selecting and training 
personnel. Other important blocks in 
the foundation structure are the pro- 
tection of quality, the improvement of 
values, sound financial policies, the 
consistent use of good advertising, 
and the will and courage to discover 
and pioneer.—P. W. LITCHFIELD, 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The uncertainties of war and poli- 
tics are slowing up business and dic- 
tate caution. Only the most daring 
will venture the expansion of plants 
or production at this time, and they 
are prevented from taking this risk 
by the certainty of high confiscatory 
taxes if their venture is successful.— 
C. Donatp Dattas, president, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass, Inc. 


I hope that soon we will have an 
administration that . . . will not re- 
gard this nation as a completed one 
with no frontiers left to conquer—an 
administration that is not convinced 
that all the wealth that can be created 
has been created and that all that is 
left to do is for government to distrib- 
ute it equitably—Epcar M. QuEEny, 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Long accepted truths and principles 


must be championed if they are to 
endure. Liberty, leadership and law— 
these three fundamentals must be sold. 
In a world so strongly influenced by 
cynics and dictators, who seem deter- 
mined to reduce us from human beings 
to animal robots, even religion must be 
sold.—Wittiam P. WiTHEROW, presi- 
dent, Blaw-Knox Co. 





Furnace Tending Now 
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Thats How | Do 
a Whole Winters 
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AUTOMATIC FURNACE 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Ends Furnace Tending, Dirt and Drudgery — Cuts 
Winter Comfort Costs — Relieves Summer Discomfort 


Think what a wonderful convenience just to 
snap a switch and then never even go near 
your heating plant the rest of the winter! 
That’s only one of many benefits of the low- 
cost Holland Automatic Furnace Air Condi- 
tioner. It is far more than just a heating plant. 


Throughout the winter, it gives you com- 
plete, automatic air conditioning—auto- 
matically provides perfect heat in every 
room, moistens the air, filters it free of germ- 
laden dust and circulates it to every part of 
your home. And the cost? Almost invariably 
it is less than the cost of ordinary heating! 
What’s more, a Holland Automatic Furnace 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems! 


Air Conditioner needn’t stand idle during 
the summer. Just snap the switch again, and 
from then on filtered air is automatically 
circulated throughout your home with de- 
cided cooling effect. Comfort is greatly in- 
creased in summer as well as winter. 


3 YEARS TO PAY 


It’s so easy to own this extraordinary com- 
fort-maker, too. The first cost is surpris- 
ingly low and you can virtually make your 
own terms—take up to three years to pay 
if necessary. Why not mail the coupon below 
for complete information? 


ee ee ne 


yj HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY - 
y Dept. F-4, Holland, Michigan rt 
i Please mail me information on subject i 
y checked below: 1 
t ia Automatic Furnace Air Automatic 1 
i Conditioner for Oil or Gas oal Burners § 
i O Coal Burning Heating Automatic ! 
: and Air Conditioning Systems Oil Burners ! 
i a Have Engineer Call - 
- Pho aa a 666 4c ce Ohne tes Ee wn awe ees - 
; MO aa. 6. 06 66 WOKE 06 $6600 4s Dewees eP : 
La oF ainis a Sb wes cetecenoeeecces State.....+ ° 5 
Dacesced dln aki epeereeeiat ailerasmeenendetenuiansnavensnel 
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Tides of Industry 


THE PREDOMINANCE of upward-pointing trend lines on the Pictograph, which 
compares business conditions now with those exactly a year ago, is due, in part, 


_to the fact that Easter was several weeks earlier this year. 


To round out the 


business picture, by recording consumption as well as production, we are adding 
a chart showing how department store sales compare, week by week, with those 
of last year. It appears below for the first time. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)—A 
one-point advance in the most recent 
week was not enough to change the 
four-week trend, which is still down- 
ward. 
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Depariment Store Sales (% o/ 
last year )—Substantial gains in March 
reflect consumer buying for an earlier- 
than-usual Easter. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Encouraged by the increasing volume 
of sales in March, in spite of adverse 
weather conditions, manufacturers are 
looking for a more-than-seasonal up- 
swing in demand in April. 


90 


Carloadings (thousands )—Increases 
in coal and grain loadings more than 
offset declines in other commodities. 
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Electric Power Output (billions oj | 


KWH)—The New England, Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific regions in- 
creased their gains over last year in 
the face of a seasonal decline. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars) —Here again 
is evidence of the stimulating effect of 
the early Easter. 
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Prices—Falling prices for agricultural commodities and imported items such 
as coffee, silk and rubber were mainly responsible for the decline in the raw 
materials group. Finished products also dropped. (1926—100) 





HOW THIS SERVICE 
MAY HELP YOUR EMPLOYES 
TO GET OUT OF DEBT 


MPLOYES can’t do their best work 
when worried by overdue bills. It’s 
important to you as well as to them that 
they be able to borrow cash for emergencies. 
For most workers have at some time unusual 
expenses—a serious accident or long illness, 
for instance—which they can’t meet out of 
current income or savings. 


Loans for wage earners 


Household Finance service makes loans 
available to wage earners largely on their 
character and earning ability. At Household 
responsible workers can obtain cash for 
emergencies in a simple, private transaction. 
Neither endorser nor bankable security is 
needed. No wage assignment is taken. 

Borrowers repay their loans in convenient 
monthly installments which average less 
than 8% of their monthly income. Thus they 
can get out of debt without sacrifice of living 
standards, Below are some typical loans and 
payment schedules. Each borrower may 
choose the payment schedule which best fits 
his monthly budget. 





‘amouNT| AMOUNT PAID SACK EACH MONTH 
> OF Including All Charges 


| CASH 2 6 12 16 
LOAN mos, mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
i 50 5. 9.08} 4.87 


100 51. 18.15 9.75 |$ 
150 : 27.23 | 14.62 


200 3. 36.31 | 19.50 
250 29.7 45.39 | 24.37 
300 55. 54.46 | 29.25 


Above payments figured at 24%% per month 

and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
=: New York and ten other states. Due to local 
= - conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 



































More from their incomes 


To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household also teaches and encourages home 
money management. Household’s booklets 
on budgeting and better buymanship show 
limited income families how to get more for 
their dollars. These practical booklets are 
now used as texts in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your €mployes? The coupon 
will bring detailed information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 279 branches in 182 cities 
i... Se ee eS ee ee eo oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-D 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Alertness pays big dividends 


in safety. With the squirrel it’s 
a matter of personal safety. 
With the railroads it's safety 
for thousands of tons of freight. 
The safety and dependability 
of Norfolk and Western freight 
service —Precision Transporta- 
tion—are established facts. Yet 
the railway is always on the 
alert to adopt more efficient 
methods of loading, stowing 
and handling freight. During 
April — PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH — the N. & W. is co- 
operating with shippers and 
other railroads in a_ special 
effort to improve rail freight 
transportation. You ship with 
confidence when you specify 
Precision Transportation. Call 
your nearest N. & W. freight 
traffic representative now for 
complete information about 


rates, routes and schedules. 
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Self-Cleaning Paint—New Finishes 


News of New Products, Materials 


Paint Washes Itself 


In time for Spring sprucing-up 
comes the announcement of a new line 
of house paints which “literally wash 
themselves under the action of rain. 
wind and sun,” according to the 
makers. 
The paints do this by accumulating 
a fine, chalky powder on the surface, 
which is readily washed away by the 
wind and rain, carrying with it dust 
and dirt. It is a peculiar characteristic 
of a relatively new type of pigment, 
based on the metal titanium. The ox- 
ide which results from the union of 
this metal and oxygen is claimed to be 
the whitest and most opaque pigment 
produced from any known metal. 
Exhaustive tests have proved, we 
are told, that the new paints do not 
give way by cracking or by develop- 
ing small breaks in the surface, as do 
other types of paint. They retain their 
original whiteness and leave an unim- 
paired surface for repainting. (1-415) 


Clean-U p for Cars 


You can smarten up the car, too, 
either by getting a set of the new re- 
versible “white-and-black” tires or by 
using a new cleaner to remove travel 
and curb stains from your present 
white sidewalls. 

The reversible tires allow you to 
have white sidewalls as long as they 
are presentable. When that period is 





past, you just turn them around so 
that the black side is outermost and 


| the soiled white side is hidden. (2-415) 


The new cleaner is a specially-com- 
pounded paste which has resulted from 
tests made by tire engineers to find an 
efficient and safe means of cleaning 


white tires. (3-415) 


Coatings That Cling 


Applying color in the form of an 
organic coating on the cheaper brown 
and black molding compounds instead 





of using a molding compound in the 


desired color has many advantages for 
the plastics user. It gives a colored 
plastic at a lower cost, and it speeds 
up production by allowing an entire 
production run to be made in one 
color and finished later in any colors 
desired. 

Up till now, however, the tendency 
of the colored finishes to chip off has 
been the chief drawback to their use. 
And it is to overcome this defect that 
two new finishes have been developed. 
They are synthetically-evolved baking 
enamels, designed for spraying. One is 
a pure color and the other an opales- 
cent type. Greater adherence, perma- 
nance and ability to withstand severe 
abrasion without marring or chipping 
are claimed for them, and they are 
easy to apply. A wide variety of colors 


is obtainable. (4-415) 


Decorative Protection 


A new plating process for use where 
both decoration and protection are de- 
sired produces black coatings on a 
variety of base or plated metals by 
electro-deposition. It is claimed to have 
an extremely high throwing power, 
which gives a uniform thickness of 
coat in deep recesses; a deposition 
speed 20 times that of nickel plating; 
and adaptability to use in existing plat- 
ing equipment. 

The coating is jet black with high 
luster, and is resistant to ordinary wear 
and abrasion, as well as to rust and 
atmospheric corrosion. For outdoor 
use the deposits are made over a cad- 
mium undercoat and then lacquered. 

The process is said to be especially 
suitable for office equipment, hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, etc. (5-415) 


Five Jobs—One Tool 


A new home workshop and indus- 
trial tool performs five separate opera- 
tions. It planes and finishes all types 
of wood and plastics; it provides wide 
scope in paneling door and drawer 
fronts; it tenons to precision toler- 
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ances; it rabbets with speed and accu- 
racy; and it routs and grooves to serve 
a variety of purposes. 

The tool is designed to fit any 14-hp 
or larger table or pedestal-model drill 
press, and no adjustment or change is 
required to obtain any one of the five 
operations. The manufacturer claims 
that it is a precision tool which will 
plane and parallel to within .002 of an 
inch. (6-415) 


Telegraphics: 


A new, automatic, gas-engine driven 
compressor-condenser unit, for installa- 
tion in localities where natural gas is 
more economical than electric power, 
is suitable for use in both air-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration applications. 
It is powered by a six-cylinder engine. 
Currently offered in sizes from 714 to 
10 tons, it will be available in three 
larger capacities later on. (7-415) 


For use with reflector lamps there 
is a little rubber gadget designed to 
center the shade, hold it in horizontal 
position, secure it to the reflector bowl 
and eliminate grating of the metal sup- 
ports of the shade against the reflector 
glass if the lamp is jarred. One slot 
fits over the reflector bowl and an- 
other provides an anchorage for the 
lampshade frame wires, making an in- 
tegrated unit of reflector bowl and 
shade. (8-415) 


No more niched wires, no more 
bending of cable, no more shorts and 
no more wasted BX are the advantages 
claimed for a new, pocket-size, easy- 
to-use cutter designed to take BX cable 
of any make. It is said to cut quickly 
and cleanly without injury to either 
wire or insulation. Its hardened steel 
cutting blade can be removed for 
sharpening. (9-415) 


A new process makes sulphur of 
microscopic fineness available to or- 
chardists for spraying. Sulphur has 
long been a valuable aid for this pur- 
pose, but its effectiveness has been 
limited, we are told, because ground 
sulphurs were not sufficiently fine to 
assure quick release of sulphur vapor. 
The new process makes possible a fog- 
like spray, assuring more thorough 
coverage. (10-415) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A.M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 








“If we could only KEEP a voice!” 


Young Tom Edison’s Dream 


Became a Blessing to Every Business Man 


Thomas A. Edison’s invention—the Edison Voicewriter— 
keeps your notes, your instructions, dictation, memoranda. 
With it you clear your desk of bothersome detail and routine 
data—you concentrate on more important affairs . . . 


Talk your work away—to a beautiful, new, streamlined 
Ediphone. The 81/,”x 11” miracle on your desk —the compact 
floor model beside your desk. Write Dept. H4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 






SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


—. EDISON OICEWRITER 
See the new Streaml: 









. i 
And See...“Young Tom Edison” starring Mickey Rooney 
An M-G-M Picture—produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 
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If You Believe in Free Enterprise 


Enter This Significant FORBES Contest On 


“Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise” 


FIRST PRIZE $200 


Regular Space Rates for Other Winning Contest Papers Published in 


FORBES 


NDIVIDUAL FREEDOM is being challenged throughout the world. 

Personal liberty is being threatened on all sides. Is the historic 
American way of life and business wrong? Should we “replace” it with 
some Foreign idealogy? 


Free enterprise in America has an amazing record to its credit. 

Foreigners can’t believe their eyes when they visit homes of American 
workmen and find the homemaker cleaning with an electric vacuum. 
heating her house by thermostatic control, buying fresh vegetables every 
month of the year, keeping her food fresh by refrigeration, taking her 
children to school in the family automobile. 

Is it true—or untrue—that these things didn’t just happen, that they 


are the outgrowth of the system of free enterprise and democratic 
government? 


Is it wise—or unwise—for Americans to uphold, to preserve the 
system under which this American mode of “living” was fostered, 
developed? 


Send in your answers to this timely Contest: 


“WHY I FAVOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE” 


From the papers submitted we may be able to formulate a Creed for 
the youth of today to use in answering those who are trying to stuff 
down their throats the theory that man as he advances needs unlimited 
State domination over his activities—despite conclusive evidence that 
progress moves in exactly the opposite direction! 


TO EMPLOYERS: If you see value in this contest, we will gladly supply 
you with blow-ups of this announcement for your bulletin boards; also 
reprints for distribution to your employees, customers, stockholders. 
Let us know your requirements promptly as the contest closes July 31, 
1940. Write to “Contest Editor,” Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to all. 5. All entries become the property of 

2. Papers not to exceed 1200 words. the B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 

3. First prize $200. 6. a closes midnight, July 31, 

4. Other prizes, regular space rates for 7. The decision of the judges is to be 
other papers published in FORBES. final. 


Here’s a subject about which you probably feel keenly. Put your feelings on 
paper and thus aid in safeguarding our tested-and-tried system of free enterprise. 
These will count more than literary ability. 


A check for $200 and national publicity await the winner—and regular space rates 
will be paid contestants whose papers are published in FORBES. 
Send your entry promptly to 


Contest Editor, FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
cKrerex&Kexererererekree&e&ek#ewererer 
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Confessions 


of a Yes-Man 
(Continued from page 15) 








foreman soon becomes known through 
the factory “grapevine.” 

But the really insidious effects may 
be observed among the workers. “The 
Boys” know little or nothing about 
your executive problems. With outside 
factions always ready to capitalize on 
“unfair” treatment, choice anecdotes. 
suitably embroidered, become usable 
bait. 

The Know-Men are not confined to 
top executives. Department heads, 
foremen, and sub-foremen, too, often 
become inflicted with what we may 
perhaps term “acute executivitis.” But 
such a condition usually has its incep- 
tion at the very top. 


EXECUTIVES WHO WIN RESPECT 


Thus, thousands of men may be 
forced to carry on their tasks with 
some measure of secret dissatisfaction. 
giving only what is demanded, hold- 
ing back the very best that’s within 
them. Plant dictatorship never does 
breed straight thinkers. 

We Yes-Men have learned, however, 
to respect that executive who occa- 
sionally leaves the confines of his sanc- 
tum, and with it the bearing of a man 
with a generalissimo twang to his 
voice. He is no longer the Know-Man, 
who expects you to adjust your every 
move to his prejudices, moods or even 
to his superior knowledge. 

He comes to you, occasionally, asks 
your advice. He takes you off your de- 
fensive with humble open-mindedness. 
And he’s the fellow who is tapping 
hidden resources of human power not 
found in any dictator system. 

Smart executives are finding it 
worthwhile. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 54, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 44, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 33, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 36, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1940. 

How anp H. PE tt, Jr. 
April 4, 1940 Secretary 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Action of the averages has now made 
it clearly apparent that a market which 
is prematurely dubbed a “bear mar- 
ket” is no such thing—if it fails to 
maintain its rate of decline. 

That thought has been the writer’s 
mainstay in holding to a bullish posi- 
tion throughout a trying sidewise 
movement. That and the obvious fact 
that volume has dried up on all de- 
clines, robbing the short-swing down- 
turns of any ability to follow through. 
Also the fact that even at its Jan. 15 
low point—144.65—the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average lacked a point or so 
of making even a 50% reaction from 
the altitude gained between its low of 
August and its high of September. 

Recent action has been most encour- 
aging, with all three averages getting 
up to the highest levels seen since early 
January. At the same time volume has 
expanded on the rise to reach the 
largest totals since last September. This 
action sets up a series of ascending 
tops and bottoms likely to prove of 
more than minor trend significance. 
The mid-March low was above the 
Jan. 15 low, and the recent highs have 
carried above the early February 
highs. The real test will be met, of 
course, when the January highs are 
assailed. These highs are 152.80 for 
the industrial, 32.67 for the rail and 
26.45 for the utility average. 

Outside developments gave the mar- 
ket a helping hand in its efforts to get 


out of its rut. The “surprise” U. S. 
Steel common dividend provided the 
first impetus, to be followed a week 
later by most encouraging domestic 
political signs and portents. 

War, like baseball, is the art of “hit- 
ting °em where they ain’t.” Little Fin- 
land revealed Russia’s glaring internal 
weaknesses and showed the Allies 
where to hit. Allied talk of “strong- 
arming” Scandinavia, putting “subs” 
in the Baltic and bearing down gener- 
ally on neutrals, along with Germany’s 
bluff of a “death blow” in the West, 
suggest that the real action may be 
elsewhere—probably in the Near East, 
where Germany can be taken in the 
rear with lively hopes of toppling the 
sodden Soviet dictatorship. 

To sum up: At this writing (April 
8) the industrial average has topped 
its supply area and the rail average has 
done almost as well. Both averages 
should top their January highs at least 
fractionally before suffering anything 
more than trading reactions. I still be- 
lieve that, with aid from business, po- 
litical and war trends, the market will 
eventually take all the hurdles to reach 
a probable 161-165 industrial and 41- 
44 rail. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 





THEY DON’T PASS HATS 
ANY MORE 


Group Insurance is putting an 
end to’emergency contributions 
by fellow employees for disabled 
workers or for the families of 
those who have died. 


This protection is available to 
groups of 50 or more—without 
medical examination — at mini- 
mum net cost. 

Endorsed and adopted by leading 
employers and their workers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

For Particulars of The Prudential's 
Group Insurance Policy — New 
Model 


Address 
Group Insurance Department 





ted) vudlential 
Jusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

















When is it SAFE to BUY 
WISE to SELL Stocks? 


The answer is in our FREE Book ‘‘Trend Interpreta- 
tion.’”” Write today for your free copy. It shows trend 
changes from 1922 to date. Tells how you can know 
when trend is to be Up or Down. Shows each one of 
the T. E. Rassieur’s amazingly accurate advices from 
depression bottom in 1932. Advices based on sound 
tested mathematical computation, not ‘‘hunch’’ or guess- 
work. Write Today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-35, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








INVESTORS 


Get a copy of the recent issue of our bulletin 
in which we named the exact date—March 26th— 
as the turning point. There were 5 stocks recom- 
mended for growth, 5 for income, and 10 for 
enhancement. To introduce our service we will 
send a copy FREE upon request. Ask for F1413. 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU 


Empire State Byilding, New York City 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Cemmon Stock Dividend No. 97 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 20, 1940, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1940, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company 
by check on April 15, 1940, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on March 30, 1940. The Transfer Books 


will not be closed. 
D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Start the Tax Year Right 


One way to do it is here discussed by Morgan Farrell, industrial engineer. 


Now THAT the filing date for Federal 
income taxes for the past year is 
out of the way, let’s not forget the 
whole unpleasant business until we are 
forced to think of it again. On the con- 
trary, now is a good time to consider 
what mistakes in method we have made 
in the past and what to do to prevent 
them in the future. 

One situation in which innumerable 
business men find themselves is this: 
Over-depreciation of fixed assets in 
past years, leaving a net value which 
does not represent anything like the 
true worth. 

The figures on the books are so 
alarmingly small that they cannot be 
used for any ordinary purpose, such 


as for raising a loan or a mortgage 
with the buildings and equipment as 
security, for a sale of the business, for 
an amalgamation with other concerns, 
or even for one’s own information as 
to its worth. 

This situation has reached the acute 
stage everywhere. Something must be 
done to relieve it. But what? The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has already 
put many businesses on depreciation 
rations, so to speak, as revealed in this 
column, Jan. 15, p. 41. 

Before that happens to you, change 
your own depreciation policy while 
your net values still show a plausible 
total. That means a reduction in de- 
preciation rates all down the line. It is 





Advertisement 


A Business Machine 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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better to take smaller rates, which are 
in agreement with the actual facts as 
to the remaining life of buildings and 
equipment, than to go on taking higher 
rates until the time comes when it is 
impossible to take any. 

Consider machines, for example. 
Many taxpayers have been taking 10% 
on them, and apparently that amount 
has often been allowed by the Bureau. 
Now, depreciation is supposed to be an 
amount set aside out of earnings as 
a reserve each year of the life of a 
machine, which should add up to 
enough to replace the machine in the 
last year of its life. 

In practice, depreciation is no such 
thing. When the cash is really needed 
to buy the new machine, there is no 
cash in the reserve for depreciation, 
only a bookkeeping entry. 


DEPRECIATION IS DECEPTIVE 


Then why take 10% a year on that 
machine to make earnings appear 
lower in order to pay less tax? No 
cash is really set aside. If the trans- 
action is carried through honestly, the 
taxpayer deceives himself and _ his 
stockholders doubly. He reduces the 
profits to both by the amount of de- 
duction; and since depreciation is an 
item which must be absorbed in his 
costs, he increases the costs and there- 
by decreases the profits still further. 

Let it be your policy, then, to revise 
your rates of depreciation downward. 
Your present net value must stand as 
far as taxes are concerned. To date 
there is no way of changing that, but 
do not let it go on diminishing at the 
excessive rates that are now being 
used. 

Get at the true figures for your busi- 
ness. Deduct what is fair. Show what 
your fixed assets are really worth and 
do not deceive yourself with fictitious 
figures. 

Reasonable depreciation rates for all 
kinds of buildings, machinery and 
equipment have been published by 
various tax services since 1936. While 
there is, of course, no guarantee that 
the Government will accept them, it is 
a fair certainty that it will. But when 
you use such figures, remember that 
they are maximum rates. You cannot 
exceed them, but you may use lower 
ones. 


Mr. Farrell will be glad to advise 
readers as to reasonable annual rates of 
depreciation on buildings and equip- 
ment. Write to him in care of ForBeEs, 
giving specific cases. 
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“No Story in Sidney” 


(Continued from page 19) 








just got busy, went after business, and 
got it, with the assistance, of course, 
of a real fighting spirit.” 

And E. M. Seving, manager of the 
Sidney office of the State Employment 
Service: 

“Sidney recognized its problem, fig- 
ured out how it could be solved by 
co-operative and harmonious action— 
and then tackled it, without waiting 
for a miracle to come from Washing- 
ton or elsewhere.” 

Seving doesn’t object to taking a 
little time off to give his testimony, 
for his office is the only establishment 
in town that isn’t busy. 

He means it, too, when he says other 
municipalities can erase unemploy- 
ment as completely as did Sidney. It’s 
their job to do in the first place, he 
says, and it'll be only by individual, 
localized effort that the scourge finally 
will be eradicated. 


UNION SALES TALK FAILS 


“The going will be easier, of 
course,’ he remarks innocently, “if 
you can eliminate or subordinate such 
elements as chiselers, subversives, po- 
litical promisers, employers who set 
themselves up as judges of a work- 
man’s ability and condemn him to city- 
wide idleness if he fails to make good 
in one job, and those who feel they 
have no responsibility to society.” 

Of the 2,300 people now working in 
the 23 Sidney factories, not more than 
10% are organized. Neither A. F. of L. 
nor CIO arguments seem to possess 
any great attraction for Sidney labor. 

Nobody denies that the peaceful re- 
lationship existing between employer 
and employee has been one of the rea- 
sons for Sidney’s recovery. It has per- 
mitted manufacturers to concentrate 
on the business of getting orders. But 
those most familiar with the situation 
regard industrial peace as being less 
a cause of prosperity than a result of 
the real remedy—hard work and co- 
operation. 

With but two outstanding excep- 
tions, Sidney’s industries are locally 
owned and operated, with opportunity 
for the development of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill between boss 
and workman. The great majority of 
the factories have been functioning for 
upwards of a quarter of a century and 


FORBES 


are headed by men of solid yet pro- 
gressive thought. There is no one 
dominating figure in the community. 
It’s a case of half-a-hundred leaders, 
all on an equal footing, pulling to- 
gether for the common good in the 
traditional American fashion. 
Federal aid has come into Sidney in 
the past eight years, of course. There 
still are a few on WPA out in the coun- 
ty. But Federal construction projects 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
There’s a new City Hall—that’s all. 
The indebtedness of the munici- 
pality has decreased during the depres- 
sion, as has its local real estate tax 





rate. In fact, Sidney seems to have had 
the “wrong” idea about debts right 
from the beginning, when it started 
out to take care of its needy by volun- 
tary subscription, rather than by bor- 
rowing. The sum of $10,000 was 
raised in a single campaign. “No use 
burdening our children with debts,” 
one prominent citizen pointed out. 

And maybe that sort of American 
spirit, handed down from the sturdy 
German immigrants who first settled 
the Sidney area in 1820, had some- 
thing to do with making the town the 
No. 1 Recovery Spot of the United 
States. 





EF; 1901 a young Danish toolmaker 
began work in the General 
Electric shops in Schenectady. One 
day he hit on an idea for making a 
machine safer and more efficient. 
The boss had his doubts, but Chris 
Steenstrup proved his idea would 
work. Today, beloved by his fel- 
low engineers, with 110 patents to 
his credit, Chris is still looking for 
ways to improve things. 

Chris welcomes tough engineer- 
ing assignments. For instance, he 
solved one of the toughest prob- 
lems in building Dr. Alexanderson’s 
great radio alternators which made 
possible radio communication with 
Europe during the World War. Back 
when there were very few domestic 
electric refrigerators, Chris got the 
job of devising a long-lived and 








Who Is This CHRIS 





a > ae. id Pp / 
STEENSTRUP? 
efficient refrigerator. After months 
of work he designed a mecha- 
nism that ushered in a new era in 
American living. For from it 
General Electric developed the 
first sealed-in-steel refrigerator 
mechanism—the principle that has 
helped bring the comforts of electric 
refrigeration to 14 million Ameri- 
can families. 

Chris Steenstrup’s contributions 
to more comfortable living are 
typical of the hundreds made by 
General Electric men and women. 
For years they have been putting 
electricity to work in the home and 
in industry, helping to make all 
manufactured products more plenti- 
ful and less expensive, enriching 
our lives—providing More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 
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Has Bull Market Started? 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE FEELING is developing in impor- 
tant circles that Roosevelt’s health will 
not permit him to run again; also. 
that the decline in business is flatten- 
ing out, and that a rise will soon occur. 
It is possible that the long-awaited bull 
market has begun. 

With this is mind, there is appended 
a list of stocks selling at or less than 
10 times earnings, many of them divi- 
dend-payers. [The quotations here 
given (as we go to press) in many 
cases are higher than when Mr. Good- 
man wrote this article.—Eb. ] 


1939 

Earn- 

ings Price 
Brunswick-Balke ...... $4.23 $28 
Borg-Warner ......... 2.43 24 
Bower Roller Bearing.. 3.23 35 
Clark Equipment ...... 4.43 39 
Cleveland Graphite .... 5.42 43 
Baton Mig. .......000 3.84 35 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 4.72 40 
Hercules Motors ...... 2.07 18 
a Se 2.08 15 
Timken-Detroit Axle ... 2.62 25 
Western Auto Supply... 4.22 40 
American Seating ..... 1.82 11 
American Stove ....... 2.78 17 
Ferro Enamel ........ 2.35 18 
PD . Waewkwawe wens 1.70 19 
Lehigh Portland Cement 2.71 23 
Nat. Distillers ........ 3.43 26 
er 2.52 14 
Hiram Walker ........ 6.58 32 
Butler Bros. .......... 0.83 7 
McCrory Stores ....... 1.95 17 
Federated Dept. Stores.. 3.10 25 
i A Os evievccce 3.51 35 
Lerner Stores ......... 3.48 28 
Armour $6 pref........ 6.13 56 
Beatrice Creamery. . (est.) 4.00 31 
Hecker Products ...... 1.21 11 
Kroger Grocery ....... 3.02 32 
Pillsbury Flour ....... 3.08 28 
Safeway Stores ....... 6.61 52 
a See 199° 22 


Standard Oil of Ohio.. 6.64 37 
American Colortype ... 1.70 9 


Kimberly Clark ....... 4.21 39 
Great Northern pref.... 3.47 27 
Greyhound ........... 2.37 17 
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Louisville & Nashville... 6.32 


Southern Pacific ...... 1.62 
Southern Railway pref.. 10.81 
ee 3.77 
OS eee 3.50 
OTe 3.20 
Oe eee eee 5.46 
Acme Steak ..0ccccccee 5.84 
Continental Steel ...... 5.28 
Midland Steel ........ 5.79 
Wheeling Steel ....... 6.44 
Adams-Millis ......... 3.54 
Allen Industries ....... 1.74 
Am. Woolen pref....... 6.60 
Bigelow-Sanford ...... 6.44 
Burlington Mills ...... 3.28 
PUD Ge ce wcceces 1.90 
Bayuk Cigars ......... 4.33 


Brooklyn Union Gas... 2.42 
Peoples Gas of Chicago. 3.49 


59 
14 
30 
21 
20 
24 
33 
50 
32 
37 
34 
25 
12 


28 
21 
15 
34 
24 
35 





Colgate-Palmolive ..... 2.74 19 
Aluminum Corp. ..,... 19.77 174 
eee 8.71 78 


Of this list, I call special attention 
to American Woolen pref., Continental 
Steel, Lee Rubber, Armour pref., 
Adams-Millis, Pacific Mills. 

In addition to this list, attention is 
directed to Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 
Earnings last year were $2.15. The 
president of the company recently 
stated that first quarter earnings were 
expected to be between 90 cents and 
$1 per share. 

P. S.—I predict that Dewey and 
Taft will be the winning ticket. 
—April 6, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


” 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERY WHERE” 

April 6th, 1940. 

HE Board of Directors on April 4th,1940, 
declared a quarterly div dend of $1.62% 
per share on the outstanding 36.50 Cumula- 
tive Freferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of May, 1940 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of April, 1940. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


714,835 Shares 


Common Stock 


Without Par Value 


Of the above shares, 68,855 represent 
financing by the Company. 





Price $24 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 








| Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
| Glore, Forgan & Co. Blyth & Co. Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 

| Incorporated 

| Stone & Webster and Blodget Hemphill,Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Shields & Company White, Weld & Co. 

| A.C. Allyn and Company A.G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company 
+ Incorporated Incorporated 

| Clark, Dodge & Co. Hornblower & Weeks —_ Lee Higginson Corporation 

| F. S. Moseley & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons 

| April 3, 1940 Soeteageenins 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from page 18) 








special investigations, researches and 
surveys, and frequently reporting 
events before they are public news. 

They do a great variety of adminis- 
trative and executive work. They repre- 
sent the company in trade associations, 
keep in touch with stockholders, co- 
operate with government agencies, deal 
day by day with labor union officials, 
stage public events, participate in farm 
improvement programs and many 
other activities. 

How different the work of one pub- 
lic relations director may be from that 
of another is indicated by the great 
difference in the nature of various 
companies’ public relations. One com- 
pany may have no contact with the 
ultimate consumer. Another may have 
to be in daily consultation with govern- 
ment agencies. A subsidiary manufac- 
turing company may have no stock- 
holder list. An international service 
agency may have no local community 
problems. 

Exclude the work of the departments 
of production, marketing, finance and 
accounting, and the public relations 
director may be said to handle every- 
thing else at some time or other—work 
that used to be handled through the 
president’s office. And in actual prac- 
tice, the director may also work side 
by side with the production chief, 
counsel the marketing department, pre- 
pare the way for financing and even 
have some say on accounting. 

In the ideal case, the public relations 
director is the right hand of the 
president. His importance is hard to 
estimate exactly. But to get some ink- 
ling of it, consider the troubles of com- 
panies whose presidents still handle 
public relations with the left hand. 


New Business Ideas 


You wiLt find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets. Copies are free 
on request to the companies listed, 
except where a charge is indicated. 
Please mention Forbes. 


Executive THINKING. Food for thought on 
the subject of motor transportation, particu- 


FORBES 


larly the advantages of motor truck trailers. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Forcinc AHEAD IN Business. What you 
should know to make progress in modern 
business and what you can do to acquire 
this essential knowledge. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, 211 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 


MANAGEMENT Must TELL Its Story. Sug- 
gested form for an earnings report that will 
tell the story of your business in a simple, 
understandable manner, and reflect the co- 
operative relationship of stockholders, man- 
agement and workers. Edward N. Hurley 


College of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Gute To DEFAULTED RAILROAD BoNnDs AND 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES. Ex- 
cellent and elaborate study of great value to 
banks, bond traders and investors. Price 
$1.25. Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES OF A PATERSON 
Location. A comprehensive survey of eco- 
nomic conditions in this thriving industrial 
center. The Industrial Commission, City 
Hall, Paterson, N. J. 




















enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes a big telephone company 


to give good service to millions of people. The Bell System 


is doing its part in providing for the nation’s telephone needs, 
[ ° 


whatever they may be. 


But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than 


mere size. It aims to be big in the conduct of its business, 


in its relations with employees and its plans for the future. 


All of this helps to give the nation quick, dependable, cour- 


teous telephone service at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Watch Your Hiring Plan 


W. H. CONANT 


WE'VE STREAMLINED our old employ: 
ment office so much that we’ve lost the 
contact of hiring our own particular 
people. 

Instead, we requisition our helpers 
from the personnel department, which 
writes or telephones two or three em- 
ployment agencies. Or maybe the per- 
sonnel department scans its accumula- 
ted applications which have been held 
in suspense pending a chance to use 
them. 

Sooner or later, certain of the ap- 
plicants are invited to appear in per- 
son. They are asked to fill out com- 
pany forms. And so we substitute a 
four-page application form for the 
face-to-face appraisal that goes with 
ability to select a good employee. 

We can’t get the spirit of a man 
down on paper; we've got to see and 
hear the outward signs of it in his eyes 
and in his tones. . . . Oh, that is all 
done afterwards? These application 
forms, with their wealth of personal 
questions, are just preliminary; just 
to sort out the sheep from the goats? 


ONE DEFECT IS BASIC 


But there’s a basic defect in letting 
others do our hiring for us or even 
in sorting and classifying applicants. 
To get what or whom we want in life. 
we re always better positioned when we 
pick them out ourselves. The actual 
selector should be the boss under 
whom they are to work directly, and 
only he or she should do the sifting. 
It gives a better tie, a closer associa- 
tion that is better for results and for 
esprit de corps. 

What's more, the employee has a 
better chance for success. His imme- 
diate superior has picked him out and 
will exert every possible effort to have 
him justify the wisdom of the selec- 
tion. 

Too much work; haven’t the time 
to interview applicants? Well, what is 
there more important than the make- 
up of the working force? 





W. H. Conant is a management engineer 
who has analyzed and realigned the opera- 
tions of scores of companies. 
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So why should anything take prece- 
dence over the careful, thoughtful, in- 
terested interviewing of applicants to 
determine the elements of the present 
or future organized family? And how 
we need this closer contact of boss and 
employee! How many of our troubles 
these past few years would have been 
skipped if the association had been less 
impersonal! 

The distance from the top to the 
rank and file of our organizations is 
the real germ of our present labor 
disease. We can shorten it. We actually 
can find the time to get the closer con- 
tact if we once recognize the picture 
as it is rather than as we vaguely 
guess it to be. Maybe it will mean 





longer hours for the boss—but it is 
something we can do about present 
evils ourselves and that we don’t need 
to leave to “better times” or bureau- 
cratic uplift. 

Try this suggestion: Send for the 
application blank your people use at 
present. Take it home and in the pri- 
vacy of your den fill it out honestly. 

When you've finished, see how you 
feel about some of the questions. But. 
especially, see if you feel that it really 
tells your own story adequately; if it 
carries any real evidence of your worth 
and ability and accomplishments. And. 
finally, consider how you would like 
to rest your case on it for decision as 
to whether your family eats or not. 


The average head of a Federal Gov- 
ernment bureau is 58 years old, has 
served as chief for 16 years, was 
chosen frem the ranks of governmental 
employees, attended an institution of 
higher education. (Federal Adminis- 


trators) 


Congratulations 


North A. Wright has been appointed 
general sales promotion manager of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Admiral William H. Standley, for- 
merly Chief of Naval Operations, 
United States Navy, and General W. G. 
Kilner, formerly Chief of Staff of the 
G. H. Q. Air Force, United States 
Army, have been elected directors of 
the Pan American Airways System. 

W. C. Dabney has been elected a 
vice-president of Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

Thomas A. Bancroft has been elected 
a director of the United Fruit Co. 

A. H. Mellinger, president of Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., has been 
elected a director of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. John A. 
Fitzgerald has been appointed general 

* Eastern freight agent. 

J. G. Davey has been elected a di- 
rector of Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 

Frank J. Canaday has been elected 
a director of Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

William McKinney has been elected 
a director of Scott & Bowne. 

A. W. MacLaren has been elected a 
vice-president of American Steel Foun- 
dries. 

Thomas M. Howell has been elected 


chairman of the American Ice Co. 


Emmet Sheahan has been appointed 
general manager of the United States 
Rubber Co.’s Tire Division. 

Gerald H. Carson has been ap- 
pointed head of the copy department 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., advertising 
agency. 

J. D. Fletcher and T. R. Farley have 
been elected vice-presidents of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 

Principal officers of the new J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., which started 
business on April 1 as a State bank 
with a trust company charter, are: 
J. P. Morgan, chairman of the board; 
Thomas W. Lamont, vice-chairman of 
the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; R. C. Leffingwell, vice- 
chairman of the executive committee; 
and George Whitney, president. 

Herbert W. Clough has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
Newell B. Parsons honorary vice- 
president, of the Belden Manufactur- 

ing Co. 

Lewis M. Stevens has been elected 
a director of McKeesport Tin Plate 
Corp. 

I. S. Randall has been appointed 
assistant to Cheir nan T. B. Wilson of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
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A Keystone 
for a Nickel 


(Continued from page 13) 








able breaches in the obstacles which 
have beaten most ideas like his. 

Union labor’s dislike of more efh- 
cient building methods was one ob- 
stacle. But Gunnison’s principal market 
is small towns and cities, and the out- 
skirts of large ones, where building 
labor is usually non-union. And if he 
does run up against objections in a 
union town, he puts it up to them as 
man to man; if that fails, he frankly 
plays CIO against A. F. of L. 

As a matter of fact, Gunnison says 
that unions have been his smallest ob- 
stacle. And another bugbear of the 
prefabricator—the architect—hasn’t 
put up much of a fight. Low-price 
homes rarely use architects’ talents. 


MOT EASY SAILING 


But resistance, and plenty of it, has 
come from building codes and sources 
of building money. Where building 
odes are administered by competent 
engineers, Gunnison says, he’s had no 
trouble. Where political appointees 
head them, his applications for build- 
ing permits have been almost always 
turned down. When that happens, 
Gunnison promptly takes the case to 
court; and he has never failed to get 
his permit in the end. 

It has taken a lot of battling to get 
local FHA offices to follow Washing- 
ton’s approval. But after thousands of 
miles of travel and hundreds of hours 
of bitter argument, that situation is 
now licked. The trouble came because 
local administrators—often men with a 
life-long background of conventional 
construction—didn’t like the idea of 
prefabrication and were determined to 
find ways of getting around orders 
from Washington. 

Gunnison’s basic unit of production 
is the “No. 3” house, with two bed- 
rooms, living room, bath, kitchen and 
utility room for the furnace and other 
equipment. Two models are smaller, 
six are larger, the largest eight rooms 
and two baths. Price of the No. 3 
house, completely erected, completely 
equipped, ready to live in, is $3,600; 
the largest size, No. 9, retails for 
$7,000. Last year, Gunnison Housing 
Corp. sold 450 houses in 26 states. 
This year, sales are budgeted at 550. 


FORBES 

















thm CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND Due From Banks . . $1,522,549,670.85 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 815,586,396.91 
STATE AND Municipat SEcurRITIES . 151,249,099.82 
Stock or FeperAL Reserve Bank . 6,016,200.00 


OrHER SECURITIES. 133,434,345 .33 


Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 639,525 ,894.61 
32,922,346.10 
8,147,230.87 
10,786,667.14 
16,653,390.08 
8,657 ,147.72 


$3,345 ,528,389.43 


BankING Houses . 

OrHeR Rea Estate 

MorTGAGES . 

CusToMERS’ AccePTANCE LIABILITY. 


OTHER ASSETS . 











LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
Capirat Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . ~  100,270,000.00 
36,216,918.24 


OUnpivipep Prorits 
7 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 156,472.57 
996,347.06 
3,060,768,704.17 
17,757,292.37 
LiaBILitry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES ' 
AND ForeIGn BILts 4,540,887.09 
8,551,767.93 


$3,345, 528,389.43 


$ 236,756,918.24 
15 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 1 


Derosifs. . . « 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


OruHer LIABILITIES . . . es. 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$134,816,563.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Stock Market Profits 


by R. W. Schabacker 


Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
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Ideal for Beginners—Endorsed 
by Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compli- 
cated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 
brings you a Plan for Profits: 


Tells you how to do your own fore- 
casting, how to predict major business 
swings, how to make money out of 
market trading, where to get reliable 
stock information, how to compute 
price-earning ratios, how to make money 
in a bear market, and places at your 
fingertips the answers to hundreds of 
questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “After examining 
a large number of books, I find yours 
the most constructive and valuable.” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—12 Common Sense 
Chapters on Profitable Market 
Techniques 


Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You have to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using 
this book, that we make this offer: Examine the 
book for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it 
doesn’t come up to every expectation, return it 
and we’ll refund your money. 


== = = =Mail Coupon Today* =" =" 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., P4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of 
“Stock Market Profits,” by R. W. Schabacker. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 8c. for Sales Tax) 
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Destroying the Evidence 


THE BIG Jos before the NLRB today 
is to destroy the evidence. 

During the last six months the 
House Investigating Committee has 
developed more than 3,000 pages of 
testimony and exhibits demonstrating 
gross abuse of power. But the only 
available record is that taken down by 
a private reporting agency, which was 
not permitted to reproduce the pivotal 
supporting exhibits. No official pub- 
lic record of these exhibits ever has 
been made available. 

Meanwhile, some of the most telling 
exhibits presented in the hearings from 
the files of the Labor Board gradually 
are being withdrawn from the hands 
of the investigators and returned to the 
custody of the Board. 

This development illustrates a well- 
recognized principle of dictatorship. 
Every dictator system, when caught in 
an act of legal violence, seeks first to 
destroy the evidence. Once the official 
record is rigged, all charges of abuse 
are denied, vehemently, and the accus- 
er then is challenged to produce the 
“evidence” or cease his silly chatter. 


BUT THAT’S “DIFFERENT” 


The usual routine in Congressional 
investigations is for hearings to -be 
printed in sections, as fast as the mat- 
ter goes into the record. When the 
hearing is for the purpose of smear- 
ing business, the printed record al- 
ways is promptly available. Yet, as of 
early April, the November hearings on 
the NLRB investigation still were not 
available in public document form. 

One explanation of the Labor 
Board’s policy in eliminating vital evi- 
dence of blacklisting, boycotting, col- 
lusion, coercion and conspiracy, is that 
the Government seeks to protect itself 
against damage actions based upon the 
NLRB’s own records. No court pro- 
ceeding, of course, could stand with- 
out supporting evidence. By disposing 
of the evidence, the Board closes every 
avenue of redress normally open to 
victims of executive usurpation. 

In case after case, the report of the 
House Committee names the corpora- 


tion abused by the high-handed ac- 


tivities of the Labor Board bureau- 
crats. In each case, the report details 
the specific type of “extra-legal activ- 
ity” directed against the employer. 
Obviously such a report might some 
day become the basis of legal action 
seeking compensation or redress. In 
the case of one large steel corporation, 
the House Committee said the “Board 
could be justifiably charged with ac- 
tivities akin to entrapment.” Under 
long-standing Supreme Court prece- 
dents, entrapment by government 
agents is not only outlawed, but is 
acknowledged as a basis for recovery 
action as well, where damage to repu- 
tation or trade may be established. 


“PENDING A GENERAL STRIKE 


In another important case, the sec- 
retary of the NLRB wrote to a regional 
administrator in December, 1936, ask- 
ing if investigation had disclosed 
“anything which would be a possible 
basis for a charge of unfair labor 
practices?” Within a month of this 
inquiry, formal charges had _ been 
lodged against the company named in 
the secretary’s letter. Although the 
charges were filed on Jan. 27, 1937, 
the NLRB’s formal citation was not 
voted until Nov. 6, 1937. Why the de- 
lay? A memorandum in the official 
NLRB docket under date of Feb. 6, 
1937, reads: “Present status of case 
—Held in abeyance at request of 
Union pending possibility of general 
strike.” 

Three weeks later another memo 
from the same regional office, under 
date of Feb. 24, reported: “There is 
a strong possibility of a general strike 
developing in over the 
situation in the Mills, and 
the Union would like to wait a week 
or two.” 

Some legal lights in Washington 
contend such exhibits should be 
wrapped in cellophane and preserved 
as rare documents in American con- 
stitutional history. In any event, it 





is hardly cricket that they should be 

illegally smuggled back into the hands 

of the NLRB conspirators. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





STREET LAMPS...READING LAMPS...SUN LAMPS... coming to 
life at the flick of a switch. Aladdin’s magic brought up to 
date. The magic of electricity. 

Without oil, the lamps would go out and stay out.’ For 
whirling dynamos... like industrial machinery of all kinds 
... live on lubrication, die without it. 

To power house... to factory... to all industry, Texaco 


offers a complete line of dependable quality lubricants plus 


fast, efficient service from more than 2300 supply points. 
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—in all 
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: —— The Special De Luxe Eye lt € 


Town Sedan, *761* 

—_— °° ~-— You have only to eye this new Chev- 
ee — i  §6rolet with its smoothly modeled Body 
we by Fisher and smartly streamlined 
**Royal Clipper’’ Styling to know that 
it’s the most beautiful car of the year 
... that it’s the longest of all lowest- 
priced cars ... and that it’s also the 
most luxurious car in the low-price 
AMONG LOWEST-PRICED CARS field, with item after item of de luxe 

“THE LONGEST OF THE LOT”’ equipment at no extra cost! 
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You have only to try the new Chev- 
rolet to know that it out-accelerates, 
out-climbs and out-performs all other 
low-priced cars . . . that it’s the 
easiest car to drive, because it alone 
has the Vacuum-Power Shift, which 
supplies 80% of the gearshifting effort 
—automatically ...and that it’s also 
the easiest-riding car in its price range 
—the only car with the‘‘Ride Royal.’’* 


Buy /t!/ 


You have only to buy a new Chevrolet 
to know that it gives the greatest all- 
round satis- 
faction at the 
greatest all- 
round saving 
... and that 
this is why 
= it’s out-sell- 
The Special De Luxe Business Coupe, $720* ing all other 


OUT-ACCELERATES and OUT-CLIMBS THE FIELD makesof cars. 


CHEVROLET $ scans” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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